




















“ Familiar in their Mouths as HOUSEHOLD WORDS.” —suaxzsrcarn. 
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THE RAMPSHIRE MILITIA. over from the garrison at Rampling for the 
duty, to come and stay here ; andthemajor,and 


Westerlcigh, Jan. 3, 1853. | the three captains too. We still think the high 

Dear Dick,—If you are crowing over us |sheriff’s the proper quarters for them ; but the 
because you are seeing fine sights in London | colonel—Sir Henry Arundel—thinks he ought 
every day, you may leave off. We may have | not to be even six miles from the county town. 
our sights too, for anything you know ; such | So we are not to have the fun ; at least, only a 
a sight as you never saw here; such a sight | dinner or two, and a ball. The officers are 
as you certainly will not see in London. We/|actually going to the Warner Arms for the 
are going to have such soldiering as never| Whole time. They say their work will be 
was seen since the last war, my father says.| very hard, and they shall be done up too 
We are going to have a militia training at | much to be good company; and besides, they 
Elwich. All the Rampshire militia — they | choose to be near at hand in the evenings, in 
say nearly a thousand men; and not one of | case of anything going wrong ; and that they 
them, except the poachers, ever handled a| may see that the men go to school properly. 
gun. It will be rare fun—won't it? Even the | Those bumpkins are actually to go to evening 
gentlemen don’t choose to be worse soldiers, | school—that is, if they will; but it is my 
they say, than the clodhoppers. So they are | belief they won’t, and nobody can force them. 
going to form themselves into a volunteer| You should have heard how some of the 
rifle company ; my father and all. He says| people were talking in the churchyard. Ned 
the high sheriff of the county ought to set the | Barry, for one, did not know who the enemy 
example ; so there he will be, in a day or two,| were, though he felt sure there was one 
learning his drill like the rest. It is very coming—Rooshan or French, or somebody— 
provoking that, as I have grown so fast, [|to take Westerleigh, and burn down our 
have not grown just two inches more; for| house. Then, there were several who fancied 
then I might have got in among the rifles. | the new militia were to be sent to Waterloo 
However, half a dozen of us hereabouts mean | again to fight; and poor old Goody Brice fell 
to make ourselves into a junior corps; al-|into such a tremble, they took her home 
though they do threaten to call us the|instead of into the church. She thought the 
“short sixes.” press-gang had come. All night, she kept call- 

The most provoking fellow amongst us is our | ing out that the press-gang was at the door. 
parson. He dined here after service yesterday, | A fine compliment to Sir Henry Arundel ! 
and told my father that he was very willing Your affectionate brother, 
to preach that men must defend their country W. WaRNER. 
and their homes; but that he thought they 
could do that without all this business of January 5. 
training. He struck his breast, and said his} Dear Dick,—He is here—Sir Henry Arun- 
power, and the strength of his arm, lay|del. He wanted some information from my 
there: and that he and his neighbours would | father, so he was persuaded to give us one 
undertake to stop any invading army when|day and night. He is a confoundedly fine 
their wives and children were in question. Ij} fellow, I think ; and so does mamma: but 
saw my mother could hardly help laughing.|my father laughs, and only says he should 
She was thinking of him, in such a case, | not wonder if he is ; only he might be a little 
leading out all the farm people who never | less saucy, We went to meet him—my father 
were shoulder to shoulder in their lives. He|and I—at the Hillside Junction, two stages 
said he would pit Ned Barry against any| farther than where we left the carriage. 
Russian that will ever come this way: but|He did not appear, and we were thinking 
my father said that you would not find a/about dinner, what a mess it would be 
hundred men in England of Ned Barry’s size|if he did not come; when, after the train 
and strength; yet even he might be made|had begun to move, up he came riding 
worth twice as much after a good drilling. |as if there was no hurry, and his servant 

But about the officers. We all wanted the | with two other horses, just as cool. He ac- 
colonel of the forty-second Fencibles, who comes | tually stopped the train, by sheer impudence, 
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There was a fellow in the second class—a 


demagogue my father thinks—who declared 
that Prince Albert himself should not do such 
a thing. The man preached and stormed out 
of the window, and shook his cotton umbrella 
at Sir Henry, and shouted to the guard and 
the station-master, and insisted upon going 
on. And there sat Sir Henry on his horse. 
with his moustaches all so dandified, and as 
fine a looking fellow as ever you saw—six 
feet high, and a soldier every inch of him. 
He seemed neither to hear nor see the man 
shaking his umbrella ; and in we all got. He 
did not carry his point about his horses, how- 
ever. The train could not wait for them. But 
what a fellow to train our bumpkins! If his 
major and his captains are like him, we shall 
have the oddest regiment on the common that 
ever was seen. 

This morning early, we three gentlemen 
rode round the neighbourhood to see what 
the militia material is like. We spoke 
to almost every man we met, and Sir Henry 
talked capitally to them! I can’t describe 
it; but they seemed to understand him, 
which you know is a rare thing with 
strangers, and even with us. They all under- 
stand that everybody that has a mind to be 
in it, is to meet on Elwich common to- 
morrow morning at nine, whatever the 
weather may be. When one man pulled his 


forelock, and supposed the gentleman would 
not stand out in the rain, Sir Henry showed 


his white teeth under his moustache in a 
smile, and told the man that old soldiers like 
himself, who had served in snow and ice one 
season, and in a place as hot as an oven the 
next, did not think much of the rain on 
Elwich Common. He should be there all 
day for three weeks, if it rained thunder- 
claps ; and there his men would be also. He 
marked out Ned Barry at once, as we said 
beforehand that he would. He said he was 
a man for the Guards—six feet four, and no 
less. My father beckoned to Ned ; and we 
thought that when Sir Henry saw his round, 
red, good-tempered face and how he flung his 
feet before him when he walked, as if he 
wanted to kick them off, we should hear no 
more of Ned being fit for a Guardsman. 
However, we were mistaken. Sir Henry 
told us that he was sure the man’s muscles 
were like whipcord, and that he had the 
soldier in him. He only wanted to be taught 
to stand and walk, he said. Yet,was there ever 
such a big baby as Ned? Sir Henry went on to 
say that that was, in his opinion, the case with 
our people generally. He knew that some 
of his brother officers, whom we should meet 
to-morrow were of a different opinion ; be- 
lieving that nothing could make usa mili- 
tary nation. He did not suppose the last 
test of national peril would ever be applied; 
but, if it heal be, he believed the English 
would turn out to be quite as mili as any 
other nation, under the same expenditure of 
trouble and money. Iwas so pleased to hear 
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this, that I pushed on my pony, and came up 
beside Sir Henry and told him I was sure I 
could be a soldier, for one. Unluckily, I 
got a little too close, and my pony made a 
plunge, and splashed Sir Henry: and O 
dear! the ‘look he gave me! He swerved a 
little out of my way, and glanced down upon 
me as from a hill top, without saying a word, 
It was just like the way we step aside from a 
snail. It made my blood tingle, [ can tell you. 
There’s the dinner bell; and Sir Henry 
leaves us before night. Iwill keep this open, 
to tell you to-morrow how the first drill 
goes off. 
January 6. 

As for how the first day went off one 
hardly knows what to say. It was not the 
least like what I thought; and yet we have 
had some fun too. There’s my father sound 
asleep after dinner, and Iam rather drowsy 
myself, Mamma says it shows what the 
fatigue must have been. And there was the 
cold too; and I never was more famished in 
my life. It was very good fun, after all. We 
got our breakfast and were off before it was 
quite daylight. It was a bitter morning. 
The officers were on the common, all ready 
when we left our horses at the inn. It was 
something like market day at Elwich, only 
that the farmers were not there ; but their 
labourers instead. In they came, by all the 
streets, shambling along, some in thick hob- 
nailed shoes, and some with their feet tied 
up for want of shoes. Some had their smock- 
frocks clean and tidy ; but many had old 
coats full of holes; and several came in their 
waistcoats, without any coat at all. I over- 
heard Captain Helsham say to the Major that 
it was absurd to set nine hundred such 
fellows before them, and expect officers to 
make soldiers of such clodpoles. However, 
they must do their duty, with whatever 
disgust. So,to work they went. 

There were six sergeants; and enough 
they had to do with that helpless crowd, 
who only pulied their forelocks, and could 
not understand anybody who spoke quickly 
and sharply, nor answer a question directly, 
nor hold up their heads, nor stand in a 
line, nor do anything they were bid. Our 
“short sixes” did not cut quite such a 
figure as that, luckily. I was glad to see 
our parson there ; and I could not help ask- 
ing him whether he really would undertake 
to stop an invasion with this sort of army. 
Of course, he laid his hand on his breast, and 
said there was inspiration there, and s0 on. 
Stuff and nonsense ! 

Well, I stayed to see how they went to 
work before I collected our junior corps. 
The people were divided among the 
sergeants, and set in a line, and made to 
hold up their heads and straighten their 
arms by their sides, and practise the goose 
step. And mightily like geese some of them 
looked. It was the oddest sight to see Ned 
Barry—the tallest and biggest man on the 
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common—working away at the goose step: 
—no, not quite the oddest ; for there was 
my father, in another part of the common, 
with all the country gentlemen for miles 
round, and the cream of the Elwich young 
men, all volunteers for the Rifle Company, 
goose-stepping away, just like the bumpkins. 

Talking of devoting one’s self for one’s 
country’s good—nobody has such fine 
things to say as Johnny List the little 
tailor. As all these nine hundred men have 
to be clothed as soldiers, you may suppose 
Johnny is busy. He has got together a 
lot of old uniforms, which will do to begin 
with ; and he and the other tailors promise 
that every man shall have a coat on his back 
in ten days or a fortnight. They say little 
Johnny looked up at Ned in despair ; but 
the idea struck him that it was a case for 
making two coats into one ; and he boasts 
that he will sit up all night, and so shall his 
apprentice, for their country’s good. The 
other tailors in the town say the same thing ; 
only, Johnny is the man for making a fuss. 
I hope the shoemakers are as patriotic, for 
their work is wanted as much as any. 

There’s my father waking up, and here 
comes tea—so good-bye ; for I shall not be 
able to keep awake after tea. And I don’t 
romise to write so soon again. Mamma’s 
ove, and papa’s and mine. 

Your affectionate brother, 
WILLIE WARNER. 





Westerleigh, January 25th. 

Dear Dick,—I am afraid you are in a 
horrible passion with me that I have written 
you no more accounts of our drill: but I 
should like to see whether you could have 
done it—that’s all. I never was so busy in 
my life; and you may ask my father 
whether I was not dog-tired (and he too) 
every night but Sundays, And on Sundays, 
you know, it was only proper to go in in the 
evenings and help the officers with the men’s 
reading and singing, and all that. You 
would never believe how the fellows got 
on in school—just in these three weeks. 
Some of them who could only scrawl before, 
have been writing letters to their friends, 
and most of them can read their Testament 
and the newspaper; and those who cannot 
have yet made a beginning, so as to be ready 
to get on when they come again in April. 
The Elwich people not only invited the officers 
to the reading-room, but all the men—the 
whole nine hundred—to the Mechanics’ 
Institute. And there we had lectures in the 
great room and the newspaper read aloud ; 
and two or three times some popular stories, 
for the sake of those who could not read for 





themselves, Then, they were all treated to 
the theatre one night. That was after they 
had all got their red coats; and the pit 


looked as it never looked before. A good 
deal of all this was planned by the towns- 
people, who had been in a panic about the 
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disorder they were told there would be, 
when nearly a thousand fellows were brought 
in, to tipple together as soon as they were 
off the common. And how many cases of 
drunkenness do you suppose there were in 
the whole three weeks? Why, two. No 
more, I assure you. No wonder the general 
said this morning O I forgot, you don’t 
know about him yet. Well, as to the Sun- 
days. I rode in to spend them at Elwich, 
as a good many other people did. It was such 
a fine sight to see the militia come into the 
great church, looking more like soldiers each 
time, and, at the last, able to sing the 
Hundredth Psalm exceedingly well. Only 
think! it was barely three weeks since they 
had huddled together on the common, like 
a flock of wet sheep; without a red coat, or 
a flag, or a drum, or anything soldierly about 
them. And now thei band is really worth 
hearing, and the ladies of the county have 
presented them with colours, and they 
march into church like a regular regiment, 
The old high roof echoes again with their 
tread. It isa fine sight, I can tell you. 

But you don’t believe it, perhaps. “Nota 
bit,” yousay. Well: General Pelter (in com- 
mand at the garrison, you know) did not know, 
any more than you, what to make of what he 
heard, He was too much of a gentleman, of 
course, tosay he did not believe his own officers ; 
so he declared he should come to see with his 
own eyes, what Sir Henry and his officers had 
really done in creating the Rampshire militia. 
He came—he saw—and they conquered,— 
and I question whether such a speech was 
ever spoken as he made this morning. 

The general would not let us have a dinner 
here for him,thongh he slept here. He wanted 
to see the men in the evening; so he went 
round and talked with them, and looked at 
their copy-books, and conversed with the most 
intelligent of them about the county. He told 
us when we were on the way home that the 
thing that surprised him was the soldierly 
bearing of the men, in so very short a time. 
There was nothing of that silly puzzled stare 
that one sees in rustics when a stranger speaks 
to them; they spring to attention, as he 
says ; and they really scarcely drawl at all 
in their answers. If they rigmarole, you 
can stop it at once, and get an answer. 
The Major and Captain Helsham came here 
with him ; and we heard them tell all about 
it ;—that is, as well as they couid speak ; for 
they are both as hoarse as the wind on the 
common which made them so,—and_ horribly 
tired, too. The general says it is time = 
were going back to their wives to get nursed. 
You know what the weather has been. It 
has been blowing and snowing, or sleeting, or 
raining almost every day ; but on they went 
—oflicers and men, from daylight till dark, 
with very little rest between. I must tell you 
though, that some help came after the first 
week. Twenty-four men from the forty-second 
Fencibles pushed on the business famously. 
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Still, with all that, the general said he was 
full of curiosity to see what had really been 
done in three weeks. When E tooked out at 
daybreak this morning it was snowing. i 
never hated snowso much before ; for 1 knew 
that a multitude of people meant to go to the 

ade ;— mothers, and wives, and sisters, 
partly to see the sight, and partly to get the 
men home with their pay in their pockets, in- 
stead of its being wasted at the public-house. 

And there they were, though the snow 
was two inches deep on the common, and of 
course, much deeper in the lanes. Our parson 
was there, ready to make us admire his pro- 
phecies, when we should see the fellows stag- 
gering drunk, and all that. It was the best 
fun in the world to see him. You know, he 
likes to show his height and so moves about 
slowly, like a battering-tower on wheels. 
Several times to-day he got entangled among 
the companies, and was driven this way and 
that. He got confused,and could not make up 
his mind what to do, and what call to attend 
to. You may be sure we quizzed him. My 
father asked what he thought now of training 
and discipline, in case of invasion ; because it 
seemed that if each of us went on his own 
hook before the enemy, we might trip one an- 
other up, and lay ourselves low rather than 
the foe. The Doctor acknowledged that train- 
ing'gives readiness and a certain sort of power: 
but he shook his head about the scenes we 
were tosee to-night. 

By this time the fellows were at their 
manual exercise. How delighted the child- 
ren were, to be sure !—and the women, 
too! The babies did not like it, though— 
poor little red-nosed things! They did not 
know their fathers in their red coats, and 
would not go to them afterwards. Even the 
elder children stared as if their daddies had 
grown taller, or become gentlemen. Ned 
Barry’s face will always be the same ; but 
you should see him walk now. He was the 
largest man on the common to-day ; and it 
was the drollest thing to see the little tailor 
follow him about, wanting to stitch up a hole 
—of all things to do at a review: ‘The fact 
is, Ned has grown stout under good rations, 
and what is to him moderate exercise ; and 
the coat which was made out of two is 
already too small. 

The marching in quick time was very 
good; aud they deployed and formed square, 
and seemed, to say the truth, so like real 
soldiers, that some people I know would not 
see the difference. And real soldiers they 
may be, one of these days. You need not 
laugh, for the General himself said so. At 
the end, he made them form square, and 
addressed them. It was a grand speech, as 
I told you. You will see it in the news- 
papers so I need only say that he declared 

e could not have believed on any testimony 
but his own eyes, that such things could 
have been done in the time ; that he should 
report personally to the Secretary of State 
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| sixes ; 
| decided to put off the scheme. We couldnot get 
;on very well without officers to drill us; 
}and Bob Vickers and Harry would not obey 
}me, for anything I could say; and it was 
|bitterly cold that first day. 





{Conducted by 


the wonderful efficiency already of the Ramp- 
shire militia; and that he only hoped he 
might see the regiment one day under his 
command. There’s for you! You might 
have heard the cheering miles off, for the 
men have learned to cheer too. Captain 
Helsham told the General—-I heard him 
myself — that he had learned a lesson, 
He little thought ever to see nine hun- 
dred bumpkins pass three weeks in hard 
fag and school instruction, without breaking 
off into vice or disorder—ready to learn 
obedience, and everything else, and capable 
of being brightened up as these men were, 
He was now convinced that we were a 
military nation, if we only desired it, And 
then the General complimented my father 
and his volunteers for their zeal; for their 
company will turn out an uncommonly fine 
one. Then we came home. The Doctor 
would not come with us, thinking it his duty 
to stay at Elwich to discountenance the vice 
that was sure to follow the breaking up. 
However, he came in before we had done our 
soup. The men had all gone home, and he 
did not see any more vice than usual ; so he 
wisely came to us for the advantage of the 
General’s conversation. 

How tired I am! I may say so; for all 
these officers said they were. And now, we 
have only to wait, as well as we can, till 
April; and then, at it again! Hurra! for 
the Rampshire Militia ! 

Your affectionate brother, 
W. WARNER. 


P.S.—You will be asking about the short 
so I had better tell you that we 


EDWARD BARRY TO NANCY JESSOP, 
Elwich, July 10th. 

My pbEar Nay,—I don’t know what you 
will say to seeing this letter, instead of your 
Ned himself; but none of us know what is 
in store for us; and I little thought, when 
you kindly walked part of the way with me 
this day month, that I should have to go so 
much further before we met again. Now 
don’t let that dear heart of yours flutter, 


\in any fear that Ned is going to desert 


you. No such thing. Only, I must not 
desert my service—my duty to my queen 
aud country. I must, for a time, go further 
from you, but only to be yours more than 
ever when I come again—yours as fast locked 
as the parson can make us. And now I mus 
tell you how this came about. First, how- 
ever, you need not think that anybody 
knows now what I write to yon. That 
used to be the drawback, you said; and 
sorry and ashamed I was to be behind you 
in the arts of reading and writing, and afraid 
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of being parted because I could say but little | home, and take my family the Lord knows 
to you without my penman knowing all I) where, you are much mistaken ; but if I am 


said. But I have attended school as regularly 
as drill; and if you can read what I say, my 
love, it will be a great recompense tome; and 
what the pleasure is to me to be conversing 
with you now, it would take more than this 
sheet would hold to tell. 

You know we have now had two pe- 
riods of drill, of twenty-eight days each, 
since the first which gained us so much 
credit to begin with. That credit was mainly 
owing to the officers, we all know; but the 
effect was astonishing—not only as to the 
number of recruits, but as to their endeavours. 
In April, there were no less than eleven 
hundred and sixty-six under arms; and the 
new fellows worked and worked, and tried 
and tried, till, at the end of the time, 
there was really scarcely any difference 
between the new levy and the first. I 
told you that no men could fag harder 
than we did in those winter three weeks ; 
and when I said it I thought it: but in 
April I saw ourselves outdone. This last 
time, it has been finer than ever; and the 
Commander himself said that the best of us 
were nearly fit for the line. Don’t be afraid 
Nanny. We are not in the line yet; and 


you know I volunteered to the militia, and I 
must go through with it; and the militia 
can’t go out of the country. Well, this morn- 


ing there was news for us. There was to be a 
selection made of six hundred and fifty of the 
best of us to be embodied for lasting service— 
in England, of course: and do you know, Nan, 
they picked me out the very first; on account 
of my size, no doubt. In the morning we are 
off to Rampling, for garrison duty, I will 
let you know when I know myself; and 
meantime I will just tell you what hap- 
pened to-day. 

I wonder whether my face looked as blank 
as some I saw on the common. I don’t deny 
that it came like a weight upon my heart, 
my going so far from you; and I have a fear 
that this letter may have the same effect 
upon you. But consider, my dear, how poor 
our fortunes must have been if I had con- 
tinued always a mere labourer at Westerleigh, 
with such wages as they give in our county. 
I can but come hack to that, if nothing better 
offers ; but now I have two trades instead of 
one, with the chance of distinguishing my- 
self ; and when I think of you at home, I feel 
as if I should be able to do so, Seeing some 
of my comrades look blank, our Commander 
desired us to form in square, each company, 
and hear what our captains had to say, 
Our captain, Helsham, said to my company. 
“My good lads,” says he, “We are all in for 
it now, and wherever you go, I'll go; but 
I don’t know where that will be, and it is no 
use caring. You won’t make your fortunes,” 
says he, “for a soldier’s pay is small enough. 
I wish it was more, but they won’t alter it by 
what I wish, If you fancy I like to leave my 


ordered to go, go I will: and so will you, 
whether you like it or not. (By this we 
suppose there is something in the wind, for a 
further movement by and by; but at present 
itis to Rampling.) Iam ordered to keep you 
in a good state of discipline; and you 
may take your oaths I'll do it, fair or foul ; 
but never foul if I can do it by fair. Mind, 
I shall often blow you up, skyhigh. You 
often see me well blown up when I have 
not deserved it; and you'll often see it again ; 
and when you see me give an answer, then 
I'll give you leave to do the same to me,— 
and not till then,” says he. “Now, we've all 
stuck together like bricks and mortar,” says 
he; “and you have earned an honourable 
name for good conduct. Just take an old 
soldier’s advice. You can’t be rich do-nothing 
fellows ; but if you march off this ground to- 
morrow, determined to do your best and be 
obedient, you may be a jolly, united, soldier- 
like set of Rampshire lads, sure of a good bed, 
a good dinner, and clothing; and now and 
hereafter your officers will do their best to 
reward your conduct. If any of you prefer 
being miserable,” says he, “ you can be so, by 
taking the trouble to kick out viciously ; 
and you will have the satisfaction of making 
me,” says he, “the most miserable dog among 
you. But I know you too well, and I like you 
too well,” says he, “ to think such a thin 
possible. So, three cheers for the Queen an 
the Royal Rampshire!” Such was what 
our captain said, my Nan; and you may be 
sure we all cheered, from the bottom of our 
hearts, 

The high sheriff and his lady, and the 
young gentlemen, were on the common to- 
day. I am sure they will bear witness, or 
tell you anything I may have left out. Iam 
certain Mrs. Warner will not object to satisfy 
you, under the circumstances. Till we meet, 
my own Nan, I am your faithful 

Nep Barry, 


August 14th. 

My own Nan,—You could not think I 
had forgotten to write—I trust you for that, 
You will see how it is if I begin where I left 
off in my last letter. I didnot sleep very well 
that night after finishing my letter—it was 
such a thought that I was going to march 
further away from you next morning. 
And when we were to start, it was such 
weather—hot, and foggy, and raining— 
that not many of the Elwich people came 
out to bid us good-bye. Four-and-twenty 
miles had we to trudge in that weather, and 
not a man straggled. If you call that a 
good beginning, I'll tell you how it partly 
was. Our officers are trumps, and not least 
the colonel, Sir Henry Arundel. He said at 
night he hoped to meet us all refreshed and 
stout in the raorning. And so he did—not a 
man missing. If there had been any desertion 
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it would have been that night: but I hope 
Englishmen know their duty and their minds 
too well to offer for the militia and then run 
off when they are really wanted. We went 
on the railway that day, and in the afternoon 
arrived—not at the garrison, as we sup- 
posed, for we had not learned the duty, but 
at the barracks on the other side the har- 
bour. It is partly the barracks that have 
made us so busy. We had none of us lived 
anywhere but in our own poor places at 
home, except at Elwich, where everything 
was done for us, in the way of our meals and 
the like. We all had to learn how to live in 
barracks, And, to be sure, the neatness 
required would please you, Nan, if ever you 
should be a soldier’s wife, allowed to be 
with your husband there. Then, besides all 


hundred and thirty-six of us to relieve the 
Fencibles of the whole garrison duties of the 
town and dockyard. We may say now, 
“Whatever the regulars do we will do.” 
There is a rumour that Prince Albert is to 
review us. And here I must stop for this 
time. I believe 1 shall have more time for 
the pen now; and if so, you will soon find 
it out, for to write to you is the best pleasure 
of your faithful Nep Barry. 
P.S.—If Goody Brice still worries about 
the press-gang, you may teil her LT understand 
the press-gang has gone over to the enemy. 
N. B. 


The Mars War-steamer, Rampling Harbour, 
April 23rd, 185-4 


My sBetovep Nan—lI am afraid I am 


the fuss about our ways, all day long, there| but a faint-hearted fellow, after all. Mind, 
is the parade, of course, and a very fine one ;| nobody says so but [ myself; and what I 
for, do you know, our companies have!|mean is this: that lam uneasy about how 
already been brigaded with the liners. We | you may take the news [ have now to send, 
hold up our heads, I assure you; and noj Yet this is making you faint-hearted, which 
shambling fellow is allowed to get off with| you never were before, and so I hope you 
“O, we're only militia.” We put him down | will not be now, when I have to tell you that 
with saying that whatever the Guards do|I am going a long way off and into the 
we'lldo. ‘There will be no mistake about | dangers of battle. Now, when I told you in 
that. Of course, we are practising firing, | the autumn that I was going to be soldier for 
and that takes a great deal of time, all the | good, you took the news just as [ would wish. 
more because Sir Henry Arundel has offered | I knew very well in October, on that day when 
two silver medals for prizes for the two best | our commander told us that one hundred and 
shots; and we are all as eager as can be fifty volunteers were wanted for the regulars, 
about that, as is natural. Then, much of| that if you had been there, and had seen how 
the duty is new—sentry and garrison duty ;) hundreds stepped out to offer themselves, you 


for weare to guard the dockyards and fortifi- | 
cations. I hope my writing , will show) 
you that we are not going back in our 
schooling. Our colonel looks to that matter, 
too. We have a capital schoolmaster. He 
gets us on, and is a fair-minded man, too ; 
and he is to report by-and-by, and point out) 
his three best scholars for prizes. The prizes | 
offered by Sir Henry are a silver watch and 
two writing-desks. It would be a mistake 
to suppose him over-indulgent. There is 
never an oath to be heard among officers or 
men; because it is well known that he 
would not put up with it, any more than 
with any other real sin. Some faults the young 
and giddy commit, and the culprits are made 
to remember them: but there is no vice in 
the regiment, as far as I know ; andlong may 
it be so! Well, is not this enough to fill up| 
our time? I should think so; and so 
would you, if you saw how earnest we are 
to get into a fit state for garrison duty. 
What will you say when I tell you that) 
that time has come? It has indeed; and 
that time was to-day. I kept this till the 
last, as my best piece of news; and I 
delayed writing, knowing that I should have 
it to tell. It was enough to make a man’s 
heart beat to march as we did this day into 
Rampling with our drums beating and colours 
flying, and to be put on garrison duty 





immediately. Within an hour after we 
entered the gates, my captain marched one 





would not have had me, the strongest man on 
the ground, hold back from the service of my 
country. And you honourably said just that 
in your reply ; and it is a comfort to me now 
that you did. I would not tell anybody 
but you; but you will not think me conceited 
about the strength which is no merit 
of my own. My late captain says that 
a bullet may lay one low as well as another— 
the giant as well as the woman or child; but 
that if a set of Russians get about Ned 
Barry, they are likely to repent it; for the 
game will be like Billy among the rats. You 
must know I am stouter than ever. Johnny 
List will wonder what I am ever to do in the 
East, if my clothes burst out as he saw them 
begintodo, The buttonsdo come off very often ; 
and Captain Helsham says, if we don’t invest 
the enemy’s towns better than our tailor in- 
vests me, we sha’n’t have much to boast of. 
However, I have learned to sew on my 
buttons; and Johnny will be glad to hear 
it, as he and his needle will be so far away. 
Talking of Johnny, he and others may be 
wanting to know what will become of the 
Rampshire as a regiment. I don’t know; and 
it’s my belief that the ofiicers know no more 
than I do. Perhaps there may be drafts 
from it, from time to time, for the line ; and 
there is some talk of leave being got from 
parliament to let them go abroad (those that 
wish it, but none by force), to garrison some 
of our places abroad, so that the regulars 
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may go from those places to the seat of war 
Some think that if the war lasts long, the 
Rampshire may even see fighting. Please tell 
Master W. Warner this. 

My dear, I keep putting off saying the 
good-bye, that I have to say. 
since the order came for us to march down to 
Rampling and embark at once. Not one half- 
hour had I to write to you till now, on board 
the Mars. There never was anything like the 
kindness with which we were hailed, all the 
way along; and particularly this morning, 
when we were coming on board. When the 
band played the Girl I Left Behind Me, you 
may guess who I thought of, and how my 
heart swelled to the music. What do you 
think I have left for you with your cousin 
Bob, in the regiment? You would never 
guess. Why,acat. Some boys were worry- 
ing a kitten, and half-drowning it, before I 
entered the Guards, and I took it from them, 
and brought it up, thinking to see it by our fire- 
side, and I hope you will think it pretty, and 
that you will like it, on account of my saving 
its life. 

Now, no more,—only this. It is a true 
story, Sir Henry Arundel declared, when he 
told it us, on the march; and it made that 
impression on me that I shall never forget it. 
Many years ago, there was a regiment of 
ours in India, where the climate is not 
pleasant to the English soldier, and all have 
much to bear with, besides the great distance 


from home (much further than I am going 


now). That regiment had been out many 
many years, and had gone through much 
sickness and hardship, and fought well, and 
gained a good reputation. When the time 
drew near for going home, the men found the 
months and weeks grow very long,—so much, 
they wished themselves back in their own 
country and their old homes,—with all the 
honour upon them that they had gained. But 
their feelings were not known, or not 
considered (our colonel himself said that) at 
head-quarters, and, almost at the last minute, 
the order came for the regiment to be broken 
up, and the men drafted off,—some to the bad 
climate of the West Indies, and some to 
the cold parts of Canada, and some to remain 
where they were. These fellow-soldiers were 
to be parted in this way, and the very name 
of the regiment lost! Well, this seemed to 
be more than the men could bear; and if 
men could ever be forgiven for mutinying, 
it would have been then; and it was a very 
near thing indeed, their not doing so. But 
their commander was a good soldier, — 
luckily for them, After morning parade, he 
formed them, and read the order, and heard 
the beginning of a growl before he had done: 
and what did he do? He said, “ My lads, I 
am as sorry for this order as you can be. 
But we know our duty, and we'll do it. 
Now, my lads—not a word!” and he signed 
to the band which struck up—before any one 
could speak— 


Two days| 


SECOND-HAND SOVEREIGNS. 


* The King commands, and we'll obey; 
Over the hills and far away.” 


Now, my girl,—the Queen (God bless her ! 
she would lead us out to the war—if she 
could—as she led out the fleet last month)— 
the Queen has put no hardship of the sort on 
us ; 80 we may be willing to go. Therefore, 
love,—not a word! 


“The Queen commands, and we'll obey ; 
Over the hills and far away.” 


Yours till death, 
Nev Barry. 


SECOND-HAND SOVEREIGNS. 


Has ever any one, or is any one supposed 
ever to have gone over the whole of the 
museums of the Louvre? I know there are 
people who will tell me that they have done 
it. The sort of tourists who “do” the 
Rubens’s at Antwerp in half a day; who 
scamper through the Vatican as though they 
were running a race; who dot down the 
castles on either side of the Rhine in their 
note-books, like dry-goods’ clerks checking off 
entries of pepper and raisins; who work 
through the sights of Paris, in Galignani’s 
Guide, as the Englishman did through the 
dishes in the carte at the restaurant, be- 
ginning with the soups and ending with the 
cheeses and salads: these are the sort of 
people who will confidently assert that they 
have inspected the Louvre in its entirety. 
Go to, I say. Nobody can have accom- 
plished the feat. M.de Nieuwerkerque, the 
Director-General of the Louvre, may know 
something of the museums, but he is not 
omniscient. The guardians in the cocked 
hats who sell the catalogues, and who 
yawn piteously during the long hours—as 
well they may ; for Salvator Rosa becomes a 
drug in the mental market at last; Raffaclle 
a bore; Gerard Dow intrusive, and the 
treasures of art toujours perdrix— know 
little or nothing beyond the departments 
immediately confided to their care. As to 
the flying tourists: they may say that 
they have been here, there, and every: 
where, and that they have seen—the whole 
concern; but I don’t believe them. I 
know how Mrs. Cruggs from Manchester 
goes up the wrong staircase and loses her 
way; how Splattertrees the great connoisseur 
gets jammed up in a dark corner, among the 
artists’ easels and platforms; how Pry wan- 
ders into a guard-room by mistake, and is 
dreadfully afraid of being bayonetted for his 
intrusion ; and how Miss Cleverboots is con- 
tinualiy making short cuts, and as continually 
coming back to the room she started from, 
until at last she sits down ona crimson velvet 
ottoman in the salon carré, and cries. <As for 
the valets de place and cicerones from the 
hotels, they are all hambugs ; from Paris to 
Peru, from Venice to the Valhalla, they are 
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equally unworthy of confidence, and tell you 
that you have seen everything, when in 
reality you have seen comparatively nothing. 

Yesterday I found myself in a museum 
which, although you may or may not have 
seen it twenty times, I succeeded in per- 
suading myself was entirely novel, and might 
have been specially added to the Louvre as a 
testimonial of gratitude for my visit to Paris 
at this inclement season of the year. This 
was the Musée des Souverains, the Museum 
of the Paraphernalia of the Kings and 
Emperors of France; and, forgive me if 
I am irreverent, a palatial Monmouth Street 
or Holywell Street for the display of second- 
hand sovereigns. 

Kings are but men, I know. The sword, 
the sceptre and the sway—the crown, the 
chrysm and the orb, will not save them from 
headaches if they drink too much wine; from 
corns, if they persist in wearing tight boots ; 
from death, when their time comes. Yet a 
king, be he a mere drivelling idiot, passing 
his leisure in making pasteboard coaches ; a 
mischievous lunatic, or a tipsy beer and 
tobacco reveller; fills, under any circum- 
stance, so conspicuous a place on the world’s 
stage—is, right or wrong, so talked about, 


oo 


written about, sung about, painted about, | 
during his lifetime—that some degree of| 
interest attaches itself at last, perforce, even | 


to the clothes he wore, the knives he ate 
with, and the chairs he sate upon. Respect 
for the individual is not indispensable for 
the entertainment of curiosity respecting 
him. A king is but a man; but, the old 
clothes of a king are surely more interesting 
than those of a cadger; and this is why the 
museum of secondhand sovereigns in the 
Louvre is full of interest and instruction for 
me, and why I have chosen it as a text for 
this paper. 

Here is a room of noble proportions. The 
floors of polished oak, the walls of crimson 
damask, thickly sewn with golden bees ; the 
ceiling sumptuously carved and gilded, and 
rainbow-tinted with paintings by the first 
artists in France. Lofty glass-cases with 
curtains of crimson silk line this room. These 
eases hold the old clothes of Napoleon the 
Great. 

See, here is the famous redingote gris— 
the gray great coat, made familiar to us by a 
thousand pictures and a thousand songs. I 
don’t think, intrinsically, it would fetch more 
than half a dozen shillings. I am afraid 
Mr. Moses Hart of Holywell Street would 
not be disposed to give even that amount for 
it; yet here it is heyond price and purchase. 
It has held the body of the man whose name 
is blazoned on the ceiling; whose initial, 
pregnant with will and power, N, is on wall 
and escutcheon, on casque and morion, on 
vase and cup, on keystone and pediment, on 
coin and ring, on spoon and fork, on the step 
of the altar, the judge’s bench, the footstool 
of the throne, everywhere in this land, This 
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common coat of coarse gray duffel hangs in 
the midst of velvet and silk, gold and silver 
embroidery, stern, calm and impassible, and 
throws all their theatrical glories into 
shadow; even as the man who wore the coat, 
made all the kings and emperors and princes 
that were his tools, his slaves, or his victims, 
look like common people beside him, as he 
sat in his box at the theatre at Erfurt 
throning it over a pitful of kings, or causing 
the blood of a chamberlain of the Holy 
Roman Empire to run cold within him by 
beginning a story with “When I was a 
lieutenant in the regiment of Lafére.” 

I would the Emperor’s boots were here,— 
those notable jack-boots which Raffet and 
Charlet knew so well how to draw ; the boots 
which, muddy, dusty, worn, ruined, anxious, 
frown at you, moody and despairing, in Paul 
Delaroche’s picture of Napoleon at Fontain- 
bleau. People talk of the Emperor's cocked 
hat ; but, the boots are far more characteristic 
of the Man. Curiously they are associated 
with him in some of the most momentous 
phases of his career. The boot was pierced 
by a bullet at Bellinzona, and there Napo- 
leon received his almost only wound. For 
the want of boots—for, he had no money to 
buy them—Napoleon Buonaparte could not 
go the Indies. If those boots could have then 
been obtained—bought, borrowed from Talma, 
wheedled from an unsuspecting tradesman— 
there would probably have been no Eighteenth 
Brumaire, no empire of France, no kingdom 
of Italy, no Russian campaign, no Austrian 
marriage, no Spanish ulcer, no Moscow, no 
Waterloo, no St. Helena. But, not even with 
St. Helena ended the boots of Buonaparte. 
Twenty years after his death, when his 
grave under the willows was opened, and 
his coffin unscrewed that his person might 
be verified by the King of France’s son who 
was come to take it home, the most note- 
worthy appearances in the bier (after the 
features of that face which the fingers of 
death had not been able entirely to efface, 
nor the grave to vanquish) were the boots. 
The Museum of Secondhand Sovereigns is 
incomplete without the encasements of those 
feet of Hercules. 

The boots indeed are wanting, but the 
secondhand clothes of Napoleon are here,— 
ranged all of a row, more like Monmouth 
Street, or the theatrical warehouse in 
Vinegar Yard, than ever are some _half- 
dozen pairs of white satin shoes, pro- 
fusely embroidered with gold, crumpled, 
creased, and (to tell the truth) remark- 
ably grubby, not to say dirty. The Colossus 
had small feet, and the shoes might belong to 
a woman. And could he, the iron man, have 
worn these gewgaws, that might have danced 
upon a rope, or pirouetted on the opera 
boards, or patted over the polished flooring 
of the Petites Maisons, but hardly could have 
belonged to him who crossed the Bridge of 
Lodi, and trod down empires and trampled 
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upon dynasties? He could, he did wear 
them. ‘These were his coronation shoes,—the 
shoes of the Concordat, the Champ de Mai, 
the night divorce from Josephine, and the 
marriage with Maria Louisa! He wore 
those gloves, too, that hang above. They are 
of white leather, embroidered, but large and 
clumsy-looking ; for, the Colossus had large 
hands (though soft, white, and dimpled, like 
those of a girl), as became the grasper of 
thrones, the seizer of Italy, who put the Iron 
Crown on his own head, crying “ Guai a chi 
la tocea !”—Woe to him who touches it. He 
wore those dainty pink silk stockings with 
the golden clocks; he wore that *broidered 
white satin tunic, that would so admirably 
become Madame Vestris in one of Mr. 
Planché’s burlesques ; he wore that volumi- 
nous crimson velvet mantle which is pinned | 
out in a circle against the wall ; and—laugh 
not, sneer not, but wonder !—he wore those 
half-dozen court coats and continuations in | 
velvet and satin, with big cuffs, straight | 
collars, and square skirts, ‘Che conqueror of 
Europe, in the spangled court suit of the 
Marquis de Carabas! Yea, and with a gilt 
sword, like a dancing-master’s,—yea, and with 
a brocaded waistcoat, with low flaps and peaked 

ckets! If the old clothes were not there to 
leor me out, you would think that I lied. 

This was his, too,—a_ very different 
coat; a sombre, faded, long-tailed, double- 
breasted, high-collared, purple-blue coat, em- 
broidered on collar and cuff and down the 
seams with olive leaves in dead gold. That 
is the coat of a general of the Republic. 1t 
is the coat of Marengo. 

Black, rusted, devoid of splendour, ludi- 
crous almost, there are three secondhand 
sovereignties here, perhaps the most interest- 
ing and significant in the Museum. These 
are three hats. ‘Two of them are of the species 
known as cocked, and were worn by the 
Emperor in his campaigns ; but they are sin- 
gularly unlike the petit chapeau.* ‘These two 
hats are cumbrous, top-heavy, lopsided, exag- 
gerated monstrosities. The resemblance be- 
tween one, and that affected by the British 
beadle is painfully exact; the other might 
have been worn by glorious John Reeve as 
Marmaduke Magog in the Wreck Ashore, or 
by the ghost of a fiddler in that famous old 
Vauxhall orchestra that had (has it still ?) a 
sounding-board like a cockle-shell. Yet these 
were hats of power ; hats that defined against 
the white smoke of the battle, gave hope to 
the faltering, encouragement to the brave ; 
one sight of which, one approving nod, made 
the mutilated grenadier torget his wounds— 
took half the sting away from death. Each 
was a guiding-star to glory, plunder, victory ; 
and—ah me !—how many hundred times was 
each cocked hat an ignis fatuus, decoying 
men to a bloody, unremembered grave ! 


* The veritable “petit chapeau” is among the 
relics in the Emperor’s tomb at the Invalides, 
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Hat number three, is of a different order 
altogether. It is not cocked, three-cornered, 
flapped, slouched, peaked, or broad-brimmed. 
It is not a fantail hat, a coach-wheel hat, a 
wide-awake, a Jim Crow, a brigand, a William 
Tell, a Hecker, a Tom and Jerry, a wag- 
goner’s, a ‘om Tug, a sou-wester, a four-and- 
ninepenny gossamer, a Paris velvet-nap, a 
shovel hat, a sombrero, a straw hat, or an 
ordinary chimney-pot “tile.” It is simply a 
“shocking bad hat,’—the shockingest per- 
haps that ever was seen by human eyes or 
worn by human hesd; a round hat witha 
short crown and a narrow brim, made per- 
haps of felt, perhaps of rabbit’s-skin,—cer- 
tainly of a greasy, mangy, rusty material, 
utterly seedy, poverty-stricken, and woebe- 
gone in appearance. Napoleon the Great—he 
of the white satin shoes and velvet robe— 
wore this miserable old hat; this shameful 
tatterdemalion fragment, that no Jew would 
touch with a pair of tongs; that would dis- 
honour, by companionship, even a spoutless 
kettle in a kennel, or a dead cat on a dust- 
heap. He wore it, where? At Longwood, 
St. Helena. me 

If any comment were valuable (and no 
comment 7s) on the futility of human am- 
bition, the rottenness of human grandeur, 
it might surely be found in this old hat. It 
is the hat of a bankrupt. Not that the man 
was penniless. He had enough money, even 
in his stern captivity, to have purchased a 
score of hats, with lace and ribbons enough 
on them to serve my lord the sweep on May- 
day ; but, it is the moral, not the material ruin 
that stares you in the face in this shabby 
head-covering. The hat says, “ Broke.” 

Underneath this hat, is a little yellow 
iron-moulded cambric pocket-handkerchief, 
that was taken off Napoleon’s bed after his 
death, The relic should soften us. It is all 
over now. Outlaw, emperor, adventurer, 
general, prisoner—they exist no more! They 
are all blended into the handful of ashes in 
the Invalides, “onthe banks of the Seine, among 
the French people, whom he loved so well.” 

The sceptre, sword-belt, coronation-sword, 
and sash of Napoleon; a chess-board and 
chess-men presented to him by his sister, 
Caroline Murat, Queen of Naples; several 
sets of saddles, bridles, and housings, of 
Oriental workmanship, blazing with gold and 
embroidery, presented to him during the 
campaign of Egypt; a crown of olives, mo- 
delled in pure gold, placed on his coffin as an 
offering from some city, whose name I forget, 
on the occasion of his second funeral; a 
splendidly-bound copy of Ossian’s Poems, 
illustrated with original drawings by Isabey, 
after Giraud ; a copy of the Code Napoleon, 
engrossed on vellum ; a manuscript record of 
the coronation, with costly coloured draw- 
ings; these are yet among the relics of the 
Empire, exhibited in these glass cases. Within 
a railing in a corner, is the Emperor’s camp- 
bed. Emperor’s camp-beds do not interest me 
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much. There is something “ Bullfroggish” 
in that imitative austerity which the great 
ones of the earth affect in their sleeping 
accommodation. The hard pallet of Charles 
the Fifth at Yuste ; the divided bed of Louis 
Philippe, one half of which was a knotty 
palliasse, and the other half, in delicate 
attention to his queen, a feather bed; this 
severe, uncompromising bed of the French 
Cesar; even our own Great Duke’s spare 
mattrass and simple iron bedstead ; are not to 
my mind any very convincing proofs of 
their owners’ abstemiousness and hardihood. 
Hard beds are not conducive to early 
rising; nor are they necessarily productive of 
self-denial. One of the laziest men I ever 
knew, used an iron bedstead fit for a Trappist, 
where he lay on straw, like Margery Daw. 
Napoleon could have slept anywhere. In a 
chair, as at Austerlitz; in his bath, as at 
St. Helena; on horseback; in his box at the 
opera; in his carriage; standing, even. He 
wanted sleep so little, and used a bed so 
seldom, that he might as well have had no 
bed. Still,if a bed were necessary to his 
camp equipage, and as part of his state and 
appanage, he might surely have had a bed- 
stead with a little carving and gilding, with 
some velvet and golden bees, some eagles and 
N’s about it; however hard the mattrass or 
low the pillow might have been. I may be 
wrong, but there is affectation and sham 
humility about this shabby camp-bed. It 
seems to say, boastingly, “See what a philo- 
sopher I am; see how I despise the pomps 
and vanities of the world. Not only will I 
have a portable bed (which simply would be 
reasonable), but it shall be of the ugliest form 
and the clumsiest material. I am a grander 
monarque than Louis Quatorze; yet see how 
I can dispense with that solemn old mounte- 
bank’s gigantic four-poster, with its dais of 
three stages, its carvings and gildings, its 
plumed capitals and silken cords. Yet I am 
as grand upon this workhouse-looking pallet, 
as though I slept in the Great Bed of Ware.” 

But, what could the contemner of the 
fripperies of luxury, want with silver-gilt 
boothooks and a golden stewpan? For, here, 
proudly displayed upon a field of crimson 
velvet, are all the articles forming the 
Emperor's necessaire de voyage. Besides the 
boothook and the saucepan we have here 
knives, forks, plates, tea and coffee-pots, 
corkscrews, penknives, scissors, spoons, bod- 
kins and .toothpicks—all in the precious 
metals. Here is the necessaire de toilette, 
too: razors, lathering brushes, shaving pots, 
and scent-bottles:—ay, my lord, scent-bottles 
—one, religiously preserved by General Ber- 
trand (I think), has some of the scent used 
by the Emperor yet remaining in it. Napo- 
leon scented! The conqueror of Europe 
perfumed like a milliner, or that certain lord 
that Harry Hotspur saw! Cvxsar with a 
golden stewpan ! 

The writing-table or secretaire of the Man, 
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which stands hard by, with a worn leathern 
arm-chair, looks far more businesslike and 
consistent. It is as plain as plain can be— 
indeed I have the very counterpart of it—up, 
goodness and the waiter only know how 
many pair of stairs, in the Quartier 
Latin in the City of Paris. But, it is 
only in form that the two articles of 
furniture resemble one another. For the 
Emperor’s writing-table bears, oh! such un- 
mistakeable signs of hard work, indomitable 
perseverance, and iron will! It is splashed 
in innumerable places with ink ; it has been 
punched with penknives and scorched with | 
hot sealing-wax. The leathern covering of | 
the top is trayed with the contact of papers 
and elbows; it has been worn into holes by 
the drumming of anxious fingers. Perhaps 
this table is the most sugyestively eloquent 
of all the relics in this strange room. ‘Truly, 
the hat covered the head, the sword begirt 
the side; on that bed Napoleon slept, on that 
saddle sat, with that diadem crowned, with 
that scent perfumed, himself. But, on that 
table lay, hundreds of times, the paper on to 
which flowed by the duct of the pen the 
mighty current of the Emperor’s thoughts. 
He must have sat at this table crowning and 
uncrowning kings in his mind, crushing up 
dynasties with a phrase, devoting thousands 
of men to death by a word. This table with 
the leathern top was an unconscious Atlas, 
and held up a world of thought. What may 


not have been written there! The draught of | 
the Milan decree, the virtual death-warrant 
of the Duke d’Enghien ; suggestions pregnant 
with sense and will, to the subtle lawyers who 
were drawing up the Code; bulletins of vic- 
tory and defeat, proclamations, short notes of | 
playful affection in the early days to Jose- 


phine — later, to another bride. At this 
table may have been signed the decree for 
the fundamental reorganisation of the ThéAtre 
Frangais, which decree—vanity !—emanated 
from the Kremlin at Moscow. At this table 
may have been signed the last abdication, 
which—vanity of vanities !—was done in an 
hotel in the Faubourg Saint Honoré. Were 
not the table dumb, it could tell how often 
Napoleon had sat at it, radiant with joy, 
trembling with anxiety, frowning with anger, 
white with despair. How the imprecation 
was muttered, the air hummed between the 
teeth, the pen anxiously gnawed, the devil’s 
tattoo beaten with the fingers, the vain word 
or meaningless caricature scrawled on the 
blotting paper; how the sigh stole forth, or 
the brow contracted, or the smile lighted up 
sheet and table like a sun, as the phrase was 
weighed, the word sought for, the thought 
summoned. Only this table could tell us 
whether the uncouth, misshapen, almost il- 
legible scrawl, which Napoleon wrote, was 
really his natural handwriting ; or whether, as 
some, and not of his enemies, assert, it was 
designedly simulated in order to conceal the 
faultiness of his orthography. 
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One other little bed invites us. It is very 
small, very delicate, very daintily festooned 
with lace, and glows with gilding and shines 
with green satin. It is the first bed of a 
very little child, born to greatness — the 
cradle of the King of Rome. The poor baby 
did not need it long. He did not die, but 
lived his evanescent kingdom out, and sank 
into that little white cloth jacket and panta- 
loons with sugar-loaf buttons (painfully like 
the uniform of my friend Mrs. Biffins’s foot- 
page, Chawks), of the Austrian Duke de 
Reichstadt. Done up in that mournful 
flannel-like little skeleton suit, he played 
about the dreary rooms of Schénbrunn, to be 
taught to be called Herzog von Reichstadt, 
and to forget that his name was Napoleon ; 
to think of his father as something very like 
an ogre ; and to believe perforce that Grand- 
papa Francis, the little weazen old man in 
the white coat and pigtail, was the incar- 
nation of all that was good and wise and 
powerful in the world. It must have been 
cruelly hard upon the little Herzog. I don’t 
think he could have succeeded in forgetting 
or believing it all. He must have looked 


now and then upon the House of Hapsburg 
as a mouldy, tumble-down old mansion, 
haunted by ghosts in white flannel. Ah! 
how shudderingly his thoughts must have 
reverted sometimes from the solemn ladies 
of honour, and pudding-headed chamberlains 
of Schénbrunn, with their guttural talk, to 


that gay palace far away, where there were 
so many mirrors and golden eagles —to 
mamma, who had such fair hair, such blue 
eyes, so many diamonds—to papa, who 
walked about the room so much, with hands 
behind his back, and talked in such a loud 
voice to the gentleman who sat at the table 
writing ; who would take the little boy up 
and dandle him, and gaze at him with so 
much pride and joy from those wondrous 
eyes. Ah! A _ dreary little second-hand 
sovereign was the king-duke, done up in 
white flannel to forget that he was himself. 
The very cradle in which the child slept was 
destined to have a second-hand fate. It was 
used in eighteen [hundred and twenty-two 
for the posthumous son of the Duke de 
Berri, the Duke de Bordeaux, Comte de 
Chambord, Henry the Fifth—what you will : 
a lamentable instance of second-hand sove- 
reignty again. 


Going round and round about this room of 


relics, as I do, speculating —“ mooning” would 
perhaps be the proper word—upon all the 
precious relics exposed in the glass cases, I 
become so imbued with the idées Napo- 
leoniennes—so saturated with notions of the 
Empire—that I have a difficulty in persuading 
myself that I live in the year fifty-five, and 
not in the year ’ten, I fancy myself in the 
lumber-room of the palace ; and when I hear 
a pair of boots creaking in an adjoining 
apartment, can hardly help expecting the 
advent of Duroc, or Bertrand, or Rapp, ask- 
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ing me que diable I am doing there? And 
when from the lofty windows I look into the 
courtyard below, the delusion of the Empire 
still clings to me ; for, there I see on parade 
the Imperial Guard—yes, bearskins, gaiters, 
eagles on the cartouch-boxes, crossbelts, long 
moustaches, and all. They are on guard; 
they are alive ; they walk and talk and smoke 
in the guard-room; I see them with my 
corporeal eves, With these below, with those 
around, with the Tuileries dome surmounted 
by the tricolor in the distance, there wants 
to complete the picture but this—a roll of 
the drums, a sharp rattle as arms are pre- 
sented, and then, cantering into the square 
upon a white horse, a little man with a cocked 
hat and a grey great coat. 

There are many more chambers in this 
Museum, devoted to other second-hand sove- 
reigns—the legitimate sovereigns, indeed, of 
France. Here, in a room, decorated, in con- 
tradistinction to the Napoleon Museum—all 
in blue, sewn with golden lilies—are the para- 
phernalia used at the coronations of Louis the 
Sixteenth, and Charles the Tenth; the crown of 
the Duke d’Angouléme, as Dauphin (wonder- 
fully like the tinselled diadem with which, in 
our school-days, we were wont to decorate 
the effigy, penny plain and two-pence coloured, 
of Mr. Denvil as the Fire King) ; the sword, 
sceptre, and hand of justice of Charlemagne ; 
the sedan chair of King Artaxomenes—I beg 
pardon, of King Louis the Fifteenth, other- 
wise valled the Well-beloved, otherwise known 
as the proprietor of the Pare aux Cerfs: that 
admirable educational institution, supported 
by the involuntary contributions of the French 
people ; a little black kid shoe worn by Marie 
Antoinette (poor thing !), so tiny, so fréle, so 
delicate ; a little cannon, with ivory horses, 
presented to Louis the Sixteenth as a child ; 
an arbaleste, or cross-bow, of Marie de Medicis ; 
and an exquisitely-beautiful mirror of Venice 
glass, with a framework of mosaic in precious 
stones, presented to the same royal lady by 
the Venetian Republic ; Bibles, missals, and 
books of hours, belonging to various sove- 
reigns; swords, cross-bows, maces, haber- 
geons, and pistols; and numerous suits of 
splendidly-wrought armour, among which is 
one suit of immense size and height, reputed 
to have belonged to, and to have been worn 
by, that king whose portrait by Titian is in 
the Grand Gallery of this same Louvre,—the 
king who loved so well to “amuse” himself, 
and was so delighted at having saved his 
“honour” at the battle of Pavia, but who was 
not quite so careful of the honour of the female 
subjects whom he betrayed,—the king who, 
first the rival, was afterwards so great a 
friend (until he fell out with him again) of our 
Henry the Eighth, and had that famous jun- 
ketting with him upon the Field of the Cloth 
of Gold—King Francis the First. He might 
have been able to wear this suit of armour 
(which would about fit Mr. Hales, the Norfolk 
giant), but he was assuredly a consummate 
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rascal. Of course, being so, he is one of the 
most popular of the French second-hand sove- 
reigns,— almost as popular as our merry 
scoundrel, Second of that line, and our bluff 
bigamist, Eighth of that ilk, are with us. 
It is astonishing what a good fellow a ruffian 
with a crown on is—especially if he be 
second-hand, 

These, and many more shreds and patches 
of second-hand royalty, are to be found in 
that Musée des Souverains of the Louvre 
which the reader may or may not have seen. 
In either case, I would advise said reader 
to visit it whenever he or she comes to 
Paris. It may be somewhat consoling to 
a man whose state is low, to find that 
even sovereigns—even the Holy Alliance 
—even the allied potentates—are subject 
to the indignity of having their old clothes 
hung up to show; and that the corona- 
tion mantle dangles from a peg, in the long 
run, even as the masquerade domino, the 
cast-off uniform, or the threadbare great-coat. 
Mr. CartyLemight comehither, and find—not 
a new philosophy, but fresh materials for its 
application. And I think some sovereigns— 
yea, even some of the potentates whose august 
names are to be found in the Almanach de 
Gotha of this present year—might come here 
too, and, going, might leave behind them some 
second-hand ideas, some second-hand preju- 
dices, some second-hand rascalities, some 
second-hand tomfooleries, which might be 
advantageously hung on pegs beside the 
second-hand sovereiguties of a few centuries 
back. 





THE TWO SPIRITS. 


Last night, when weary silence fell on all, 
And starless skies arose so dim and vast, 
I heard the Spirit of the Present call 
Upon the sleeping Spirit of the Past. 
Far off and near, I saw their radiance shine, 
And listened while they spoke of deeds divine. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE PAST. 


My aceds are writ in iron ; 
My glory stands alone ; 

A veil of shadowy honour 
Upon my tombs is thrown ; 

The great names of my herocs 
Like gems in history lie : 

To live they deemed ignoble, 
Had they the chance to dic! 


THE SPIRIT OF THE PRESENT. 


My children, too, are honoured, 
Dear shall their memory be 

To the proud lands that own them ; 
Dearer than thine to thee 

For, though they hold that sacred 
Is God’s great gift of life, 

At the first call of duty 
They rush into the strife ! 


THE SPIRIT OF THE PAST. 


Then, with all valiant precepts 
Woman’s soft heart was fraught ; 

“ Death, not dishonour,” echoed 
The war-cry she had taught. 


Fearless and glad, those mothers, 
At bloody deaths elate, 

Cried out they bore their children 
Only for such a fate! 


THE SPIRIT OF THE PRESENT. 


Though such stern laws of honour 
Are faded now away, 

Yet many a mourning mother, 
With nobler grief than they, 

Bows down in sad submission : 
The heroes of the fight 

Learnt at her knee the lesson 
“ For God and for the Right !” 


THE SPIRIT OF THE PAST. 


No voice there spake of sorrow : 
They saw their noblest fall 
With no repining murmur ; 
Stern Fate was lord of all ! 
And when the loved ones perished, 
One cry alone arose, 
Waking the startled echoes, 
* Vengeance upon our foes!” 


THE SPIRIT OF THE PRESENT, 


Grief dwells in France and England 
For many a noble son ; 
Yet louder than the sorrow, 
“ Thy will, O God, be done!” 
From desolate homes is rising 
One prayer, “ Let carnage cease! 
On friends and foes have mercy, 
O Lord, and give us peace !” 


THE SPIRIT OF THE PAST. 


Then, every hearth was honoured 
That sent its children forth, 

To spread their country’s glory, 
And gain her south or north. 

Then, little recked they numbers, 
No band would ever fly, 

But stern and resolute they stood 
To conquer or to die, 


THE SPIRIT OF THF PRESENT. 


And now from France and England 
Their dearest and their best 

Go forth to succour freedom 
To help the much oppressed 5 

Now, let the far-off Future 
And Past bow down to-day, 

Before the few young hearts that hold 
Whole armaments at bay. 


THE SPIRIT OF THF PAST. 


Then, each one strove for honour, 
Each for a deathless name ; 
Love, home, rest, joy, were offered 
As sacrifice to Fame. 
They longed that in far ages 
Their deeds might still be told, 
And distant times and nations 
Their names in honour hold. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE PRESENT, 
Though nursed by such old legends, 
Our heroes of to-day 
Go cheerfully to battle 
As children go to play ; 
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They gaze with awe and wonder 
On your great names of pride, 
Unconscious that their own will shine 
In glory side by side! 


Day dawned ; and as the Spirits passed away, 
Methought I saw in the dim morning grey, 
The Past’s bright diadem had paled before 
The starry crown the glorious Present wore. 


NORTH AND SOUTH. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF MARY BARTON. 


—e— 
CHAPTER THE FORTIETH. 


Marcaret had not expected much pleasure 
to herself from Mr, Bell’s visit—she had only 
looked forward to it on her father’s account, 
but when her godfather came, she at once fell 
into the most natural position of friendship 
in the world. He said she had no merit in 
being what she was, a girl so entirely after 
his own heart; it was an hereditary power 
which she had,to walk in and take possession 
of his regard; while she, in reply, gave him 
much credit for being so fresh and young 
under his Fellow’s cap and gown. 

“Fresh and young in warmth and kind- 
ness, I mean. I’m afraid I must own that 
I think your opinions are the oldest and 
mustiest I have met with this long time.” 

“Hear this daughter of yours, Hale! 
Her residence in Milton has quite corrupted 
her. She’s a democrat, a red republican, a 
member of the Peace Society, a socialist—” 

“ Papa, it’s all because I’m standing up 
for the progress of commerce. Mr. Bell would 
have had it keep still at exchanging wild- 
beast skins for acorns.” 

“No, no. I'd dig the ground and grow 
potatoes. And I’d shave the wild beast skins 
and make the wool into broadcloth. Don’t 
exaggerate, missy. But I am tired of this 
bustle. Everybody rushing over everybody, 
in their hurry to get rich.” 

“ Tt is not every one who can sit comfort- 
ably in a set of college rooms, and let his 
riches grow without any exertion of his 
own. No doubt there is many a man here 
who would be thankful if his property would 
increase as yours has done, without his 
taking any trouble about it,” said Mr. Hale. 

“I don’t believe they would. It’s the 
bustle and the struggle they like. As for 
sitting still, and learning from the past, or 
shaping out the future by faithful work done 
in a prophetic spirit—Why! Pooh! I don’t 
believe there’s a man in Milton who knows 
how to sit still; and it is a great art.” 

“ Milton people, I suspect, think Oxford 
men don’t know how to move. It would be 
a very good thing if they mixed a little more.” 

“It might he good for the Miltoners, 
Many things might be good for them which 
would be very disagreeable for other 
people.” 

“Are you not a Milton man yourself ?” 
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asked Margaret. “I should have thought 
you would have been proud of your town.” 

“TI confess I don’t see what there is to be 
pos of. If you'll only come to Oxford, 

argaret, I will show you a place to 
glory in.” 

“Well!” said Mr. Hale, “ Mr. Thornton 
is coming to drink tea with us to-night, and 
he is as proud of Milton as you of Oxford. 
You two must try and make each other a 
little more liberal-minded.” 

“T don’t want to be more liberal-minded, 
thank you,” said Mr. Bell, 

“Is Mr. Thornton coming to tea, papa ?” 
asked Margaret in a low voice. 

“ Either to tea or soon after. He could not 
tell. He told us not to wait.” 

Mr. Thornton had determined that he would 
make no inquiry of his mother as to how far 
she had put her project into execution of 
speaking to Margaret about the impropriety 
of her conduct. He felt pretty sure that, if 
this interview took place, his mother’s ac- 
count of what passed at it would only annoy 
and chagrin him, though he would all the 
time be aware of the colouring which it 
received by passing through her mind. He 
shrank from hearing Margaret’s very name 
mentioned ; he, while he blamed her—while 
he was jealous of her—while he renounced 
her—he loved her sorely, in spite of himself. 
He dreamtof her; he dreamt she came dancing 
towards him with outspread arms, and with 
a lightness and gaiety which made him loathe 
her, even while it allured him. But the im- 
pression of this figure of Margaret—with all 
Margaret’s character taken out of it, as com- 
pletely as if some evil spirit had got posses- 
sion of her form—was so deeply stamped 
upon his imagination, that when he wakened 
he felt hardly able to separate the Una from 
the Duessa; and the dislike he had to the 
latter seemed to envelope and disfigure the 
former, Yet he was too proud to acknow- 
ledge his weakness by avoiding the sight of 
her. He would neither seek an opportunity 
of being in her company, nor avoid it. To 
convince himself of his power of self-control, 
he lingered over every piece of business this 
afternoon; he forced every movement into 
unnatural slowness and deliberation ; and it 
was consequently past eight o’clock before he 
reached Mr. Hale’s, Then there were busi- 
ness arrangements to be transacted in the 
study with Mr. Bell ; and the latter kept on, 
sitting over the fire, and talking wearily, 
long after all business was transacted, and 
when they might just as well have gone up- 
stairs. But Mr. Thornton would not say a 
word about moving their quarters ; he chafed 
and chafed, and thought Mr. Bell a most 
prosy companion; while Mr. Bell returned 
the compliment in secret, by considering Mr. 
Thornton about as brusque and curt a fellow 
as he had ever met with, and terribly gone 
off both in intelligence and manner. At last, 
some slight noise in the room above suggested 
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the desirableness of moving there. They 
found Margaret with a letter open before 
her, eagerly discussing its contents with her 
father. On the entrance of the gentlemen, it 
was immediately put aside ; but Mr. Thorn- 
ton’s eager senses caught some few words of 
Mr. Hale’s to Mr. Bell. 

“ A letter from Henry Lennox. It makes 
Margaret very hopeful.” 

Mr. Bell nodded. Margaret was red as 
a rose when Mr. Thornton looked at 
her. He had the greatest mind in the world 
to get up and go out of the room that very 
instant, and never set foot in the house 
again. 

“ We were thinking,” said Mr. Hale, “that 
you and Mr. Thornton had taken Mar- 
garet’s advice, and were each trying to con- 
vert the other, you were so long in the study.” 

“ And you thought there would be nothing 
left of us but an opinion, like the Kilkenny 
cat’s tail. Pray whose opinion did you think 
would have the most obstinate vitality ?” 

Mr. Thornton had not a notion what they 
were talking about, and disdained to inquire. 
Mr. Hale politely enlightened him. 

“Mr. Thornton, we were accusing Mr. Bell 
this morning of a kind of Oxonian medieval 
bigotry against his native town; and we— 
Margaret I believe—suggested that it would 
do him good to associate a little with Milton 
manufacturers.” 

“T beg your pardon. Margaret thought it 
would do the Milton manufacturers good to 
associate a little more with Oxford men. Now 
was'nt it so, Margaret ?” 

“T believe, I thought it would do both good 
to see a little more of the other,—I did not 
know it was my idea any more than 


“ And so you see, Mr. Thornton, we ought 
to have been improving each other down- 
stairs, instead of talking over vanished fami- 


lies of Smiths and Harrisons. However, I 
am willing to do my part now. I wonder 
when you Milton men intend to live. All 
your lives seem to be spent in gathering 
together the materials for life.” 

“ By living, I suppose you mean enjoyment.” 

“Yes, enjoyment,—I don’t specify of what, 
because I trust we should both consider mere 
pleasure as very poor enjoyment.” 

“JT would rather have the nature of the 
enjoyment defined.” 

“ Well! enjoyment of leisure—enjoyment 
of the power and influence which money 

ives. You are all striving for money. What 
o you want it for?” 

Mr. Thornton was silent. Then he said, 
“JT really don’t know. But money is not what 
Z strive for.” 

“What then?” 

“Tt is a home question. I shall have to lay 
myself open to such a catechist, and I am not 
sure that I am prepared to do it.” 

“No!” said Mr. Hale ; “don’t let us be 
personal in our catechism. You are neither 
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{Conducted by 
of you representative men ; you are each of 
you too individual for that.” 

“T am not sure whether to consider that 
as a compliment or not. Ishould like to be 
the representative of Oxford, with its beauty 
and its learning, and its proud old history, 
What do you say, Margaret; ought I to be 
flattered ?” 

“T don’t know Oxford. But there is a dif- 
ference between being the representative of a 
city and the representative man of its in- 
habitants.” 

“Very true, Miss Margaret. Now I re- 
member, you were against me this morning, 
and were quite Miltonian and manufacturing 
in your preferences.” Margaret saw the 
quick glance of surprise that Mr. Thornton 
gave her, and she was annoyed at the con- 
struction which he might put on this speech 
of Mr. Bell’s. Mr. Bell went on— 

“Ah! I wish I could show you our High 
Street—our Radcliffe Square. I am leaving 
out our colleges, just as I give Mr. Thornton 
leave to omit his factories in speaking of the 
charms of Milton. I have a right to abuse 
my birth-place. Remember I am a Milton 
man.” 

Mr. Thornton was annoyed more than he 
ought to have been at all that Mr. Bell was 
saying. He was not in a mood for joking. 
At another time, he could have enjoyed Mr. 
Bell’s half testy condemnation of a town 
where the life was so at variance with every 
habit he had formed ; but now he was galled 
enough to attempt to defend what was never 
meant to be seriously attacked. 

“T don’t set up Milton as a model of a 
town.” 

“Not in architecture?” slily asked Mr. 
Bell. 

“No! We've been too busy to attend to 
mere outward appearances.” 

“Don’t say mere outward appearances,” 
said Mr. Hale, gently. “They impress us all, 
from childhood upward—every day of one’s | 
life.” | 

“Wait a little while,” said Mr. Thornton. 
“* Remember, we are of a different race from 
the Greeks, to whom beauty was everything, 
and to whom Mr. Bell might speak of a life 
of leisure and serene enjoyment, much of 
which entered in through their outward 
senses. I don’t mean to despise them, any 
more than I would ape tiem. But I belong 
to Teutonic blood ; it is little mingled in this 
part of England to what it is in others ; we 
retain much of their language ; we retain 
more of their spirit; we do not look upon 
life as a time for enjoyment, but as a time for 
action and exertion. Our glory and our 
beauty arises out of our inward strength, 
which makes us victorious over material 
resistance, and over greater difficulties still. 
We are Teutonic up here in Darkshire in 
another way. We hate to have laws made 


for us at a distance. We wish people would 
allow us to right ourselves, instead of 
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continually meddling, with their imperfect 
legislation. We stand up for self-govern- 
ment, and oppose centralisation.” 

“In short, you would like the Heptarchy 
back again. Well, at any rate, I revoke 
what I said this morning—that you Milton 
people did not reverence the past. You are 
regular worshippers of Thor.” 

“If we do not reverenee the past as you do 
in Oxford, it is because we want something 
which can apply to the present more directly. 
It is tine when the study of the past leads to 
a prophecy of the future. But to men 
groping in new circumstances, it would be 
finer if the words of experience could direct 
us how to act in what concerns us most inti- 
mately and immediately ; which is full of 
difficulties that must be encountered ; and 
upon the mode in which they are met and 
conquered—not merely pushed aside for the 
time—depends our future. Out of the wisdom 
of the past, help us over the present. But 
no! People can speak of Utopia much more 
easily than of the next day’s duty; and yet 
when that duty is all done by others, who so 
ready to cry, ‘ Fie, for shame !’” 

“And all this time I don’t see what you 
are talking about. Would you Milton men 
condescend to send up your to-day’s difficulty 
to Oxford? You have not tried us yet.” 

Mr. Thornton Jaughed outright at this. 
“T believe, I was talking with reference to a 
good deal that has been troubling us of late ; 
I was thinking of the strikes we have gone 
through, which are troublesome and injurious 
things enough, as I am finding to my cost. 
And yet this last strike under which I am 
smarting has been respectable.” 

“A respectable strike!” said Mr. Bell. 
“That sounds as if you were far gone in the 
worship of Thor.” 

Margaret felt, rather than saw, that Mr. 
Thornton was chagrined by the repeated 
turning into jest of what he was feeling as 
very serious. She tried to change the con- 
versation from a subject about which one 
party cared little, while to the other it was 
deeply, because personally, interesting. She 
forced herself to say something. 

“Edith says she finds the printed calicoes 
in Corfu better and cheaper than in London.” 

“Does she?” said her father. “I think 
that must be one of Edith’s exaggerations, 
Are you sure of it, Margaret ?” 

“T am sure she says 80, papa.” 

“Then I am sure of the fact,” said Mr. 
Bell, “Margaret, I go so far in my idea of 
your truthfulness, that it shall cover your 
cousin’s character. I don’t believe a cousin 
of yours could exaggerate.” 

“Is Miss Hale so remarkable for truth ?” 
said Mr. Thornton, bitterly. The moment he 
had done so, he could have bitten his tongue 
out. What was he ? And why should he stab 
her with her shame in this way? How evil 
he was to-night ; possessed by ill-humour at 
being detained so long from her ; irritated by 
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the mention of some name, because he thought 
it belonged to a more successful lover ; now 
ill-tempered because he had been unable to 
cope, with a light heart, against one who was 
trying, by gay and careless speeches, to make 
the evening pass pleasantly away,—the kind 
old friend to all parties, whose manner by 
this time might be well known to Mr. Thorn- 
ton, who had been acquainted with him for 
many years, And then to speak to Margaret 
as he had done! She did not get up and 
leave the room as she had done in former 
days, when his abruptness or his temper had 
annoyed her. She sat quite still, after the 
first momentary glance of grieved surprise, 
that made her eyes look like some child’s 
who has met with an unexpected rebuff ; 
they slowly dilated into mournful, reproach- 
ful sadness ; and then they fell, and she bent 
over her work, and did not speak again. But 
he could not help looking at her; and he 
saw a sigh tremble over her body, as if she 
quivered in some unwonted chill. He felt as 
the mother would have done, in the midst of 
“her rocking it, and ruting it,” had she been 
called away before her slow confiding smile 
implying perfect trust in mother’s love had 
proved the renewing of its love. He gave 
short sharp answers; he was uneasy and 
cross, unable to discern between jest and 
earnest ; anxious only for a look, a word of 
hers, before which to prostrate himself in 
penitent humility. But she neither looked 
nor spoke. Her round taper fingers flew in 
and out of her sewing, as steadily and swiftly 
as if that were the business of her life. She 
could not care for him, he thought, or else 
the passionate fervour of his wish would have 
forced her to raise those eyes, if but for an 
instant, to read the late repentance in his. 
He could have struck her before he left, in 
order that by some strange overt act of 
rudeness, he might earn the privilege of tell- 
ing her the remorse that gnawed at his 
heart, It was well that the long walk in the 
open air wound up this evening for him. It 
sobered him back into grave resolution, that 
henceforth he would see as little of her as 
possible—since the very sight of that face 
and form, the very sounds of that voice (like 
the soft winds of pure melody) had such 
power to move him from his balance. Well! 
He had known what love was—a sharp pang, 
a fierce experience, in the midst of whose 
flames he was struggling! but, through that 
furnace he would fight his way out into the 
serenity of middle age,—all the richer and 
more human for having known this great 
passion. 

When he had somewhat abruptly left the 
room, Margaret rose from her seat, and began 
silently to fold up her work. The long seams 
were heavy, and had an unusual weight for 
her languid arms. The round lines in her 
face took a lengthened straighter form, and 
her whole appearance was that of one who 
had gone through a day of great fatigue. As 
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the desirableness of moving there. They 
found Margaret with a letter open before 
her, eagerly discussing its contents with her 
father. On the entrance of the gentlemen, it 
was immediately put aside ; but Mr. Thorn- 
ton’s eager senses caught some few words of 
Mr. Hale’s to Mr. Bell. 

“ A letter from Henry Lennox. 
Margaret very hopeful.” 

Mr. Bell nodded. Margaret was red as 
a rose when Mr. Thornton looked at 
her. He had the greatest mind in the world 
to get up and go out of the room that very 
instant, and never set foot in the house 
again. 

“ We were thinking,” said Mr. Hale, “that 
you and Mr. Thornton had taken Mar- 
garet’s advice, and were each trying to con- 
vert the other, you were so long in the study.” 

“ And you thought there would be nothing 
left of us but an opinion, like the Kilkenny 
cat’s tail. Pray whose opinion did you think 
would have the most obstinate vitality ?” 

Mr. Thornton had not a notion what they 
were talking about, and disdained to inquire. 
Mr. Hale politely enlightened him. 

“Mr. Thornton, we were accusing Mr. Bell 
this morning of a kind of Oxonian medieval 
bigotry against his native town ; and we— 
Margaret I believe—suggested that it would 
do him good to associate a little with Milton 
manufacturers,” 

“T beg your pardon. Margaret thought it 
would do the Milton manufacturers good to 
associate a little more with Oxford men. Now 
was’nt it so, Margaret ?” 

“T believe, I thought it would do both good 
to see a little more of the other,—I did not 
know it was my idea any more than 
papa’s.” 

“ And so you see, Mr. Thornton, we ought 
to have been improving each other down- 
stairs, instead of talking over vanished fami- 
lies of Smiths and Harrisons. However, I 
am willing to do my part now. I wonder 
when you Milton men intend to live. All 
your lives seem to be spent in gathering 
together the materials for life.” 

“ By living, I suppose you mean enjoyment.” 

“Yes, enjoyment,—I don’t specify of what, 
because I trust we should both consider mere 
pleasure as very poor enjoyment.” 

“JT would rather have the nature of the 
enjoyment defined.” 

“ Well! enjoyment of leisure—enjoyment 
of the power and influence which money 
gives. You are all striving for money. What 
do you want it for?” 

Mr. Thornton was silent. Then he said, 
* JT really don’t know. But money is not what 
Z strive for.” 

“What then?” 

“Tt is a home question. I shall have to lay 
myself open to such a catechist, and I am not 
sure that I am prepared to do it.” 


“No!” said Mr. Hale; “don’t let us be 
ersonal in our catechism. You are neither 
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of you representative men ; you are each of 


you too individual for that.” 


“T am not sure whether to consider that 
as a compliment or not. Ishould like to be 
the representative of Oxford, with its beauty 
and its learning, and its proud old history. 
What do you say, Margaret; ought I to be 
flattered 2” 

“T don’t know Oxford. But there is a dif- 
ference between being the representative of a 
city and the representative man of its in- 
habitants.” 

“Very true, Miss Margaret. Now I re- 
member, you were against me this morning, 
and were quite Miltonian and manufacturing 
in your preferences.” Margaret saw the 
quick glance of surprise that Mr. Thornton 
gave her, and she was annoyed at the con- 
struction which he might put on this speech 
of Mr. Bell’s. Mr. Bell went. on— 

“Ah! I wish I could show you our High 
Street—our Radcliffe Square. I am leaving 
out our colleges, just as I give Mr. Thornton 
leave to omit his factories in speaking of the 
charms of Milton. I have a right to abuse 
my birth-place. Remember I am a Milton 
man,” 

Mr. Thornton was annoyed more than he 
ought to have been at all that Mr. Bell was 
saying. He was not in a mood for joking. 
At another time, he could have enjoyed Mr. 

sell’s half testy condemnation of a town 
where the life was so at variance with every 
habit he had formed ; but now he was galled 
enough to attempt to defend what was never 
meant to be seriously attacked, 

“T don’t set up Milton as a model of a 
town.” 

“Not in architecture?” slily asked Mr. 
Bell. 

“No! We've been too busy to attend to 
mere outward appearances.” 

“Don’t say mere outward appearances,” 
said Mr. Hale, gently. “They impress us all, 
from childhood upward—every day of one’s 
life.” 

“Wait a little while,” said Mr. Thornton. 
“ Remember, we are of a different race from 
the Greeks, to whom beauty was everything, 
and to whom Mr. Bell might speak of a life 
of leisure and serene enjoyment, much of 
which entered in through their outward 
senses. I don’t mean to despise them, any 
more than I would ape tlm. But I belong 
to Teutonic blood ; it is little mingled in this 
part of England to what it is in others ; we 
retain much of their language ; we retain 
more of their spirit ; we do not look upon 
life as a time for enjoyment, but as a time for 
action and exertion. Our glory and our 
beauty arises out of our inward strength, 
which makes us victorious over material 
resistance, and over greater difficulties still. 
We are Teutonic up here in Darkshire in 
another way. We hate to have laws made 


for us at a distance. We wish people would 
allow us to right ourselves, instead a | 
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continually meddling, with their imperfect 
legislation. We stand up for self-govern- 
ment, and oppose centralisation.” 

“In short, you would like the Heptarchy 
back again. Well, at any rate, I revoke 
what I said this morning—that you Milton 
people did not reverence the past. You are 
regular worshippers of Thor.” 

“If we do not reverence the past as you do 
in Oxford, it is because we want something 
which can apply to the present more directly. 
It is tine when the study of the past leads to 
a prophecy of the future. but to men 
groping in new circumstances, it would be 
finer if the words of experience could direct 
us how to act in what concerns us most inti- 
mately and immediately ; which is full of 
difficulties that must be encountered ; and 
upon the mode in which they are met and 
conquered—not merely pushed aside for the 
time—depends our future. Out of the wisdom 
of the past, help us over the present. But 
no! People can speak of Utopia much more 
easily than of the next day’s duty; and yet 
when that duty is all done by others, who so 
ready to cry, ‘ Fie, for shame !’” 

“And all this time I don’t see what you 
are talking about. Would you Milton men 
condescend to send up your to-day’s difficulty 
to Oxford? You have not tried us yet.” 

Mr. Thornton Jaughed outright at this. 
“T believe, I was talking with reference to a 
good deal that has been troubling us of late ; 
I was thinking of the strikes we have gone 
through, which are troublesome and injurious 
things enough, as I am finding to my cost. 
And yet this last strike under which I am 
smarting has been respectable.” 

“A respectable strike!” said Mr. Bell. 
“That sounds as if you were far gone in the 
worship of Thor.” 

Margaret felt, rather than saw, that Mr. 
Thornton was chagrined by the repeated 
turning into jest of what he was feeling as 
very serious. She tried to change the con- 
versation from a subject about which one 
party cared little, while to the other it was 
deeply, because personally, interesting. She 
forced herself to say something. 

“Edith says she finds the printed calicoes 
in Corfu better and cheaper than in London.” 

“Does she?” said her father. “I think 


that must be one of Edith’s exaggerations. 
Are you sure of it, Margaret ?” 

“1 am sure she says 80, papa.” 

“Then I am sure of the fact,” said Mr. 
Bell, “Margaret, I go so far in my idea of 
your truthfulness, that it shall cover your 


cousin’s character. I don’t believe a cousin 
of yours could exaggerate.” 

“Ts Miss Hale so remarkable for truth ?” 
said Mr. Thornton, bitterly. The moment he 
had done so, he could have bitten his tongue 
out. What was he ? And why should he stab 
her with her shame in this way? How evil 
he was to-night ; pens by ill-humour at 
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the mention of some name, because he thought 
it belonged to a more successful lover ; now 
ill-tempered because he had been unable to 
cope, with a light heart, against one who was 
trying, by gay and careless speeches, to make 
the evening pass pleasantly away,—the kind 
old friend to all parties, whose manner by 
this time might be well known to Mr. Thorn- 
ton, who had been acquainted with him for 
many years, And then to speak to Margaret 
as he had done! She did not get up and 
leave the room as she had done in former 
days, when his abruptness or his temper had 
annoyed her. She sat quite still, after the 
first momentary glance of grieved surprise, 
that made her eyes look like some child’s 
who has met with an unexpected rebuff ; 
they slowly dilated into mournful, reproach- 
ful sadness ; and then they fell, and she bent 
over her work, and did not speak again. But 
he could not help looking at her; and he 
saw a sigh tremble over her body, as if she 
quivered in some unwonted chill. He felt as 
the mother would have done, in the midst of 
“her rocking it, and rating it,” had she been 
called away before her slow confiding smile 
implying perfect trust in mother’s love had 
proved the renewing of its love. He gave 
short sharp answers; he was uneasy and 
cross, unable to discern between jest and 
earnest ; anxious only for a look, a word of 
hers, before which to prostrate himself in 
penitent humility. But she neither looked 
nor spoke. Her round taper fingers flew in 
and out of her sewing, as steadily and swiftly 
as if that were the business of her life. She 
could not care for him, he thought, or else 
the passionate fervour of his wish would have 
forced her to raise those eyes, if but for an 
instant, to read the late repentance in his. 
He could have struck her before he left, in 
order that by some strange overt act of 
rudeness, he might earn the privilege of tell- 
ing her the remorse that gnawed at his 
heart. It was well that the long walk in the 
open air wound up this evening for him. It 
sobered him back into grave resolution, that 
henceforth he would see as little of her as 
possible —since the very sight of that face 
and form, the very sounds of that voice (like 
the soft winds of pure melody) had such 
power to move him from his balance. Well! 
He had known what love was—a sharp pang, 
a fierce experience, in the midst of whose 
flames he was struggling! but, through that 
furnace he would fight his way out into the 
serenity of middle age,—all the richer and 
more human for having known this great 
passion, 

When he had somewhat abruptly left the 
room, Margaret rose from her seat, and began 
silently to fold up her work. The long seams 
were heavy, and had an unusual weight for 
her languid arms. The round lines in her 
face took a lengthened straighter form, and 
her whole appearance was that of one who 
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the three prepared for bed; Mr. Bell mut- 
tered forth a little condemnation of Mr. 
Thornton. 

“T never saw a fellow so spoiled by 
success. He can’t bear a word; a jest of 
any kind. ‘ Everything seems to touch on the 
soreness of his high dignity. Formerly, he 
was as simple and noble as the open day; 
you could not offend him, because he had no 
vanity.” 

“He is not vain now,” said Margaret, turn- 
ing round from the table, and speaking with 
quiet distinctness. “To-night he has not been 
like himself. Something must have annoyed 
him before he came here.” 

Mr. Bell gave her one of his sharp glances 
from above his spectacles, She stood it quite 
calmly ; butafter she had left the room he 
suddenly asked,— 

“Hale! did it ever strike you that Thorn- 
ton and your daughter have what the French 
call a tendresse for each other ?” 

“Never!” said Mr. Hale, first startled, 
and then flurried by the new idea. “No, 
I am sure you are wrong. Iam almost cer- 
tain you are mistaken. If there is anything, 
it is allon Mr. Thornton’s side. Poor fellow ! 
I hope and trust he is not thinking of her, 
for 1am sure she would not have him.” 

“Well! I’m a bachelor, and have steered 
clear of love affairs all my life; so perhaps 
my opinion is not worth having. Or else I 
should say there were very pretty symptoms 
about her!” 

“Then I am sure you are wrong,” said 
Mr. Hale. “He may care for her, though 
she really has been almost rude to him at times. 
But she !—why, Margaret would never think 
of him, I’msure! Such a thing has never 
entered her head.” 

“Entering her heart would do. But I 
merely threw out a suggestion of what might 
be. I dare say I was wrong. And whether 
I was wrong or right, I’m very sleepy ; so, 
having disturbed your night’s rest (as I can 
see) with my untimely fancies, I’ll betake 
myself with an easy mind to my own.” 

But Mr. Hale resolved that he would not 
be disturbed by any such nonsensical idea ; 
so he lay awake, determining not to think 
about it. 

Mr. Bell took his leave the next day, 
bidding Margaret look to him as one who 
had a right to help and, protect her in all 
her troubles, of whatever nature they might 
be. To Mr. Hale he said,— 

“That Margaret of yours has gone deep 
into my heart. Take care of her, for she is a 
very precious creature,—a great deal too 
good for Milton,—only fit for Oxford, in fact. 
The town, I mean; not the men. I can’t 
match her yet. When I can, I shall bring 
my young man to stand side by side with 
your young woman, just as the genie in the 
Arabian nights brought Prince Caralmazan 
to match with the fairy’s Princess Badoura.” 

“I beg you’ll do no such thing. Remem- 
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ber the misfortunes that ensued; and besides, 
I can’t spare Margaret.” 

“No; on second thoughts we’ll have her 
to nurse us ten years hence, when we shall 
be two cross old invalids. Seriously, Hale! 
I wish you ’d leave Milton ; which is a most 
unsuitable place for you, though it was my 
recommendation in the firstinstance. If you 
would, I’d swallow my shadows of doubts, 
and take a college living ; and you and Mar- 
garet shouldcome and live at the parsonage— 
you to be asort of lay curate, and take the 
unwashed off my hands; and she to be our 
housekeeper—the village Lady Bountiful— 
by day ; and read us to sleep in the evenings. 
I could be very happy in such a life. What 
do you think of it ?” 

“ Never!” said Mr. Hale, decidedly. “My 
one great change has been made and my 
price of suffering paid. Here I stay out my 
life; and here will I be buried, and lost in 
the crowd.” 

“T don’t give up my plan yet. Only I 
won't bait you with it any more just now. 
Where’s the Pearl? Come, Margaret, give 
me a farewell kiss ; and remember, my dear, 
where you may find a true friend, as far as 
his capability goes. You are my child, Mar- 
garet. Remember that, and God bless yuu !” 

So they fell back into the monotony of the 
quiet life they would henceforth lead. There 
was no invalid to hope and fear about ; even 
the Higginses—so long a vivid interest— 
seemed to have receded from any need of 
immediate thought. The Boucher children, 
left motherless orphans, claimed what of 
Margaret’s care she could bestow; and 
she went pretty often to see Mary Hig- 
gins, who had the charge of them. The 
two families were living in one house: 
the elder children were at humble schools, 
the younger ones were tended, in Mary’s 
absence at her work, by the kind neighbour 
whose good sense had struck Margaret at the 
time of Boucher’s death. Of course she was 
paid for her trouble; and indeed, in all his 
little plans and arrangements for these 
orphan children, Nicholas showed a sober 
judgment, and regulated method of thinking, 
which were at variance with his former more 
eccentric jerks of action. He was so steady 
at his work, that Margaret did not often see 
him during these winter months; but when 
she did, she saw that he winced away from 
any reference to the father of those children, 
whom he had so fully and heartily taken 
under his care. He did not speak easily of 
Mr. Thornton. 

**To tell the truth,” said he, “he fairly 
bamboozles me. He is two chaps. One chap 
I knowed of old as were measter all o’er. 
T’ other chap hasn’t an ounce of measter’s 
flesh about him. How them two chaps is 
bound up in one body is a craddy for me to 
find out. I'll not be beat by it, though. 
Meanwhile he comes here pretty often ; that’s 
how I know the chap that’s a man, not a 
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measter. And I reckon he’s taken aback by 
nie pretty much as I am by him; for he sits 
and listens and stares as if I were some 
strange beast newly caught in some of the 
zones. But I’m none daunted, It would 
take a deal to daunt me in my own house, as 
he sees. And I tell him some of my mind 
that I reckon he’d ha’ been the better of 
hearing when he were a younger man.” 

“And does he not answer you?” asked 
Mr. Hale. 

“Well! Tl not say th’ advantage is all on 
his side, for all I take credit for improving 
him above a bit. Sometimes he says a rough 
thing or two, which is not agreeable to look 
at at first, but has a queer smack o’ truth in 
it when yo come to chew it. He'll be coming 
to-night, I reckon, about them childer’s 
schooling. He’s not satisfied wi’ the make of 
it, and wants for t’ examine ’em.” 

“What are they”"—began Mr. Hale ; but 
Margaret, touching his arm, showed him her 
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told me if you had felt that you could return 
his regard. Did he speak to you about it ?” 

No answer at first ; but by-and-by a little 
geutle reluctant “ Yes.” 

“ And you refused him ?” 

A long sigh; a more helpless nerveless 
attitude, and another “ Yes.” But before 
her father could speak, Margaret lifted up 
her face, rosy with some beautiful shame, 
and, fixing her eyes upon him, said: 

“Now, papa, I have told you this, and I 
cannot tell you more; and then the whole 
thing is so painful to me; every word 
and action connected with it is so unspeak- 
ably bitter, that I cannot bear to think of it. 
Oh, papa, Iam sorry to have lost you this 
friend, but I could not help it—but oh! I am 
very sorry.” She sate down on the ground, 
and laid her head on his knees. 

“T too, am sorry, my dear. Mr. Bell quite 
— me when he said, some idea of the 

inc ae 


watch, “Mr. Bell! Oh did Mr. Bell see it ?” 
“Tt is nearly seven,” she said. “The| “A little; but he took it into his head 
evenings are getting longer now. Come, | that you—how shall I say it ?—that you were 
” She did not breathe freely till they | not ungraciously disposed towards Mr. Thorn- 


papa. 
were some distance from the house. Then, | ton. T knew that could never be. I hoped 


as she became more calm, she wished that|the whole thing was but an imagination ; 
she had not been in so great a hurry; for| but I knew too well what your real feelings 





somehow they saw Mr. Thornton but very 
seldom now; and he might have come to 
see Higgins, and for the old friendship’s 


sake she 
night. 

Yes! he came very seldom, even for the 
dull cold purpose of lessons. Mr. Hale was 
disappointed in his pupil’s lukewarmness 
about Greek literature, which had but a short 
time ago so great an interest for him. And 
now it often happened that a hurried note 
from Mr. Thornton would arrive, just at the 
last moment, saying that he was so much 
engaged that he could not come to read with 
Mr. Hale that evening. And though other 
pupils had taken more than his place as to 
time, no one was like his first scholar in 
Mr. Hale’s heart. He was depressed and sad 
at this partial cessation of an intercourse 
which had become dear to him ; and he used 
to sit pondering over the reason that could 
have occasioned this change. 

He startled Margaret one evening as she 
sate at her work, by suddenly asking : 

“Margaret! had you ever any reason for 
thinking that Mr. Thornton cared for you ?” 

He almost blushed as he put this question ; 
but Mr. Bell’s scouted idea recurred to him, 
and the words were out of his mouth before 
he well knew what he was about. 

Margaret did not answer immediately ; 
but by the bent drooping of her head, he 
guessed what her reply would be. 

“Yes ; I believe—oh papa, I should have 
told you.” And she dropped her work, and 
hid her face in her hands. 

“No, dear; don’t think that I am imperti- 
nently curious. I am sure you would have 





were to suppose that you could ever like 
Mr. Thornton in that way. But Iam very 
sorry.” 


should like to have seen him ” They were very quiet and still for some 
m 


inutes. But, on stroking her cheek in a 
caressing way soon after, he was almost 
shocked to find her face wet with tears. As 
he touched her, she sprang up, and smiling 
with forced brightness, began to talk of 
the Lennoxes with such a vehement desire to 
turn the conversation, that Mr. Hale was too 
tender-hearted to try to force it back into the 
old channel. 

“ 'To-morrow—yes, to-morrow they will be 
back in Harley Street. Oh, how strange it 
will be! I wonder what room they will 
make into the nursery? Aunt Shaw will be 
happy with the baby. Fancy Edith a 
mamma! And Captain Lennox—I wonder 
what he will do with himself now he has 
sold out !” 

“Tl tell you what,” said her father, 
anxious to indulge her in this fresh subject 
of interest, “I think I must spare you for a 
fortnight just to run up to town and see the 
travellers. You could learn more, by half an 
hour’s conversation with Mr. Henry Lennox, 
about Frederick’s chances, than in a dozen of 
these letters of his; so it would, in tact, be 
uniting business with pleasure.” 

“No, papa, you cannot spare me, and 
what’s more, I wont be spared.” Then after 
a pause, she added: “I am losing hope 
sadly about Frederick ; he is letting us down 
gently, but Ican see that Mr. Lennox him- 
self has no hope of hunting up the witnesses 
under years and years of time. No,” said she, 
“ that bubble was very pretty, and very dear 
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to our hearts ; but it has burst like many an- 


other ; and we must console ourselves with 
being glad that Frederick is so happy, and 
with being a great deal to each other. So 
don’t offend me by talking of being able to 
spare me, papa, for I assure you you can’t.” 

But the idea of a change took root and ger- 
minated in Margaret's heart, although not in 
the way in which her father proposed it at 
first. She began to consider how desirable 
something of the kind would be to her father, 
whose spirits, always feeble, now became too 
frequently depressed, and whose health, 
though he never complained, had been 
seriously affected by his wife’s illness and 
death. There were the regular hours of 
reading with his pupils, but that all giving 
and no receiving could no longer be called 
companionship, as in the old days when Mr. 


Thornton came to study under him. Mar-| 


garet was conscious of the want under which 
he was suffering, unknown to himself; the 
want of a man’s intercourse with men. At 
Helstone there had been perpetual occasion 


for an interchange of visits with neighbouring | 


clergymen ; and the poor labourers in the 
fields, or leisurely tramping home at eve, or 
tending their cattle in the forest, were always 
at liberty to speak or be spoken to. But in 
Milton every one was too busy for quiet 
speech, or any ripened intercourse of thought ; 
what they said was about business, very pre- 
sent and actual; and when the tension of 


mind relating to their daily affairs was over, 
they sunk into fallow rest until next morning. 
The workman was not to be found after the 
day’s work was done; he had gone away to 
some lecture, or some club, or some beer-shop, 


according to his degree of character. Mr. 
Hale thought of trying to deliver a course of 
lectures at some of the institutions, but he 
contemplated doing this so much as an effort 
of duty, aud with so little of the genial im- 
pulse of love towards his work and its end, 
that Margaret was sure that it would not be 
well done until he could look upon it with 
some kind of zest. 


CHAPTER THE FORTY-FIRST. 


So THE winter was getting on, and the days 
were beginning to lengthen, without bringing 
with them any of the brightness of hope 
which usually accompanies the rays of a 
February sun. Mrs. Thornton had of course 
entirely ceased to come to the house, Mr. 
Thornton came occasionally, but his visits 
were addressed to her father, and were con- 
fined to the study. Mr. Hale spoke of him 
as always the same ; indeed, the very rarity 
of their intercourse seemed to make Mr. Hale 
set only the higher value on it. And from 
what Margaret could gather of what Mr. 
Thornton had said, there was nothing in the 
cessation of his visits which could arise from 
any umbrage or vexation. His business 
affairs had become complicated during the 
strike, and required closer attention than he 
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had given to them last winter. Nay, Mar- 
garet could even discover that he spoke from 
time to time of her, and always, as far as she 
could learn, in the same calm friendly way, 
never avoiding and never seeking any men- 
tion of her name. 

She was not in spirits to raise her father’s 
tone of mind, The dreary peacefulness of the 
present time had been preceded by so long a 
period of anxiety and care—even intermixed 
with storms—that her mind had lost its 
elasticity. She tried to find herself occu- 
pation in teaching the two younger Boucher 
children, and worked hard at goodness ; hard, 
I say most truly, for her heart seemed dead 
to the end of all her efforts ; and though she 
made them punctually and painfully, yet she 
stood as far off as ever from any cheerfulness; 
her life seemed still bleak and dreary, The 
only thing she did well, was what she did out 
of unconscious piety, the silent comforting 
and consoling of her father. Not a mood of 
his but what found a ready sympathiser in 
Margaret; not a wish of his that she did not 
strive to forecast, and to fulfil, They were 
quiet wishes to be sure, and hardly named 
without hesitation and apology. All the more 
complete and beautiful was her meek spirit 
of obedience. March brought the news of 
Frederick’s marriage. He and Dolores wrote; 
she in Spanish-English, as was but natural, 
and he with little turns and inversions of 
words which proved how far the idioms of his 
bride’s country were infecting him. 

On the receipt of Henry Lennox’s letter, 
announcing how little hope there was of his 
ever clearing himself at a court-martial, in 
the absence of the missing witnesses, Fre- 
derick had written to Margaret a pretty 
vehement letter, containing his renunciation 
of England as his country; he wished he 
could unnative himself, and declared that he 
would not take his pardon if it were offered 
him, nor live in the country if he had per- 
mission to do so, All of which made 
Margaret cry sorely, so unnatural did it 
seem to her at the first opening ; but on con- 
sideration, she saw rather in such expressions 
the poignancy of the disappointment which 
had thus crushed his hopes; and she felt that 
there was nothing for it but patience. In 
the next letter, Frederick spoke so joyfully of 
the future that he had no thought for the 
past ; and Margaret found a use in herself 
for the patience she had been craving for 
him. She would have to be patient. But 
the pretty, timid, girlish letters of Dolores 
were beginning to have a charm for both 
Margaret and her father. The young 
Spaniard was so evidently anxious to make 
a favourable impression upon her lover’s 
English relations, that her feminine care 
peeped out at every erasure ; and the letters 
announcing the marriage, were accompanied 
by a splendid black lace mantilla, chosen by 
Dolores herself for her unseen sister-in-law, 
whom Frederick had represented as a 
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; ; | 
paragon of beauty, wisdom and virtue, Fre- | 


derick’s worldly position was raised by this 
marriage on to as high a level as they could | 
desire. Barbour and Co. was one of the most 
extensive Spanish houses, and into it he was 
received as a junior partecr. Margaret | 
smiled a little, and then sighed as she re- 
membered afresh her old tirades against | 
trade. Here was her preux clievalier of a 
brother turned merchant, trader! But then 
she rebelled against herself, and protested 
silently against the confusion implied be- 
tween aSpanish merchant and a Milton mill- 
owner. Well! trade or no trade, Frederick | 
was very, very happy. Dolores must be 
charming, and the mantilla was exquisite! 
And then she returned to the present life. 

Her father had occasionally experienced a | 
difficulty in breathing this spring, which had | 
for the time distressed him exceedingly. | 
Margaret was less alarmed, as this difficulty 
went off completely in the intervals; but 
she still was so desirous of his shaking | 
off the liability altogether, as to make} 
her very urgent that he should accept 
Mr. Bell’s invitation to visit him at Oxford 
this April. Mr. Bell’s invitation included | 
Margaret. Nay more, he wrote a* special | 
letter commanding her to come ; but she felt 
as if it would be a greater relief to her to 
remain quietly at home, entirely free from 
any responsibility whatever, and so to 
rest her mind and heart in a manner which | 
she had not been able to do for more than two | 
years past. 

When her father had driven off on his way 
to the railroad, Margaret felt how great and | 
long had been the pressure on her time and | 
her spirits. It was astonishing, almost stun- 
ning, to feel herself so much at liberty ; no| 
one depending on her for cheering care, if} 
not for positive happiness ; no invalid to plan 
and think for ; she might be idle, and silent, 
and forgetful,—and what seemed worth more 
than ail the other privileges—she might be} 
unhappy if she liked. For months past, all) 
her own personal care and troubles had had | 
to be stuffed away into a dark cupboard ; but | 
now she had leisure to take them out, and 
mourn over them, and study their nature, | 
and seek the true method of subduing them | 
into the elements of peace. All these weeks 
she had been conscious of their existence in| 
a dull kind of way, though they were hidden 
out of sight. Now, once for all she would 
consider them, and appoint to each of them 
its right work in her life. So she sat almost) 
motionless for hours in the drawing-room, go- 
ing over the bitterness of every remembrance | 
with an unwincing resolution, Only once she 
cried aloud, at the stinging thought of the 
faithlessness that gave birth to that abasing | 
falsehood. 

She would not now even acknowledge the 
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force of the temptation ; her plans for Frede- 
rick had all failed, and the temptation lay 


there a dead mockery,—a mockery which had | 
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never had life in it ; the lie had been so de- 
spicably foolish, seen by the light of the ensu- 
ing events, and faith in the power of truth so 
infinitely the greater wisdom ! 

In her nervous agitation, she unconsciously 
opened a book of her father’s that lay upon 
the table.—the words that caught her eye in 
it seemed almost made for her present state 


of acute self-abasement :— 


“Je ne voudrois pas reprendre mon cceur en ceste 
sorte: meurs de honte, aveugle, impudent, traistre et 
desloyal & ton Dieu, et sembables choses; mais je 
voudrois le corriger par voye de compassion. Or sus, 
mon pauvre ceur, nous voila tombez dans la fosse, 
laquelle nous avions tant resolu d’ eschapper. Ah! 
relevons-nous, et quittons-la pour jamais, reclamons la 
misericorde de Dieu, et esperons en elle quelle nous 
assistera pour desormais estre plus fermes; et remettons- 
nous au chemin de ’humilité. Courage, soyons mes- 
huy sur nos gardes, Dieu nous aydera,” 


“The way of humility. Ah,” thought Mar- 
garet, “that is what I have missed! But 
courage, little heart. We will turn back, 
and by God’s help we may find the lost 
path,” 

So she rose up, and determined at once to 
set to on some work which should take her 
out of herself. ‘To begin with, she called 
Martha, as she passed the drawing-room door 
in going up-stairs, and tried to find out what 
was below the grave, respectful, servant-like 
manner, which crusted over her individual 
character with an obedience that was almost 
mechanical, She found it difficult to induce 
Martha to speak of any of her personal inte- 
rests ; but at last she touched the right chord 
in naming Mrs. Thornton. Martha’s whole 
face brightened, and, on a little encourage- 
ment, out came along story, of how her father 
had been in early life connected with Mrs. 
Thornton’s husband—nay, had even been ina 
position to show him some kindness ; what, 
Martha hardly knew, for it had happened 
when she was quite a little child ; and cir- 
cumstances had intervened to separate the 
two families until Martha was nearly grown 
up when, her father having sunk lower and 
lower from his original occupation as clerk 
in a warehouse, and her mother being dead, 
she and her sister, to use Martha’s own ex- 
pression, would have been “lost” but for 
Mrs, Thornton; who sought them out, and 
thought for them, and cared for them. 

“JT had had the fever, and was but deli- 
cate ; and Mrs. Thornton, and Mr. Thornton 
too, they never rested till they had nursed 
me up in their own house, and sent me to the 
sea and all. The doctors said the fever was 
catching, but they cared none for that—only 
Miss Fanny, and she went a-visiting these 
folk that she is going to marry into. So, 
though she was afraid at the time, it has all 
ended well.” 

“Miss Fanny going to be married!” ex- 
claimed Margaret. 

“Yes; and to a rich 


gentleman, too, 
only he’s a deal older than she is, His name 
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is Mather ; and his mills are somewhere out! she rested, instead of anxiously watching 


beyond Haylegh ; it’s a very good marriage, 
for all he’s got such gray hair.” 

At this piece of information, Margaret was 
silent long enough for Martha to recover her 
propriety, and, with it, her habitual short- 
ness of answer. She swept up the hearth, 
asked at what time she should prepare 
tea, and quitted the room with the same 
wooden face with which she had entered it. 
Margaret had to pull herself up from in- 
dulging a bad trick which she had lately fallen 
into, of trying to imagine how every event 
that she heard of in relation to Mr. Thornton 
would affect him: whether he would like it 
or dislike it. 

The next day she had the little Boucher 
children for their lessons, and took a long | 
walk, and ended by a visit to Mary Higgins. 
Somewhat to Margaret’s surprise, she found 
Nicholas already come home from his work ; | 
the lengthening light had deceived her as to 
the lateness of the evening. He too seemed, 
by his manners, to have entered a little more | 
‘on the way of humility ; he was quieter, and 
less self-asserting. 

“So th’ oud gentleman ’s away on his 
travels, is he?” said he. “ Little ’uns telled 
me so. Eh! but they’re sharp ‘uns, they 
are; I a’most think they beat my own 
wenches for sharpness, though mappen it’s 
wrong to say so, and one on ’em in her grave. 
There’s summut in th’ weather, I reckon, as 





sets folk a-wandering. My measter, him at 
th’ shop yonder, is spinning about th’ world 
somewhere.” 

“Ts that the reason you're so soon at home 
to-night ?” asked Margaret innocently. 

“Thou know’st nought about it, that’s all,” 
said he, contemptuously. “I’m not one wi’ 
two faces—one for my measter, and t’other 
for his back. I counted o’ th’ clocks in the 
town striking afore I’d leave my work. No! 
yon Thornton’s good enough for to fight wi’, 
but too good for to be cheated. It were you 
as getten me the place, and I thank yo for it. 
Thornton’s is not a bad mill, as times go. 
Stand down, lad, and say yo’r pretty hymn to 
Miss Marget. That’s right; steady on thy 
legs, and right arm out as straight as a 
skewer. One to stop, two to stay, three mak’ 
ready, and four away !” 

The little fellow repeated a Methodist 
hymn, far above his comprehension in point 
of language, but of which the swinging 
rhythm had caught his ear, and which he 
repeated with all the developed cadence of a 
member of parliament. When Margaret had 
duly applauded, Nicholas called for another, 
and yet another, much to her surprise, as she 
found him thus oddly and unconsciously led 
to take an interest in the sacred things which 
he had formerly scouted. 

It was past the usual tea-time when she 
reached home; but she had the comfort of 
feeling that no one had been kept waiting for 
her ; and of thinking her own thoughts while 


another person to learn whether to be grave 
or gay.’ After tea she resolved to examine a 
large packet of letters, and pick out those 
that were to be destroyed. 

Among them she came to four or five of 
Mr. Henry Lennox’s, relating to Frederick’s 
affairs; and she carefully read them over 


again, with the sole intention, when she | 
began, to ascertain exactly on how fine a | 


chance the justification of her brother hung, 
But when she had finished the last, and 
weighed the pros and cons, the little personal 
revelation of character contained in them 
forced itself on her notice. It was evident 


enough, from the stiffness of the wording, | 
that Mr. Lennox had never forgotten his | 


relation to her in any interest he might feel 
in the subject of the correspondence. They 
were clever letters ; Margaret saw that in a 
twinkling ; but she missed out of them all 
hearty and genial atmosphere. They were to 
be preserved, however, as valuable ; so she 
laid them carefully on one side. 
little piece of business was ended, she 
fell into a reverie ; and the thought of her 
absent father ran strangely in Margaret’s 
head this night, She almost blamed herself 
for having felt her solitude (and consequently 
his absence) as a relief; but these two days 
had set her up afresh, with new strength and 
brighter hope. Plans which had lately ap- 
peared to her in the guise of tasks, now 
appeared like pleasures. The morbid scales 
had fallen from her eyes, and she saw her 
position and her work more truly. If only 
Mr. Thornton would restore her the lost 
friendship,—nay, if he would only come from 
time to time to cheer her father as in former 
days,—though she should never see him, she 
felt as if the course of her future life, 
though not brilliant in prospect, might lie 
clear and even before her. She sighed as she 
rose up to go to bed. In spite of the “One 
step’s enough for me,”—in spite of the one 
plain duty of devotion to her father,—there lay 
at her heart an anxiety and a pang of sorrow. 

And Mr. Hale thought of Margaret, that 
April evening, just as strangely and as per- 
sistently as she was thinking of him. He 
had been fatigued by going about among his 
old friends and old familiar places. He had 
had exaggerated ideas of the change which 
his altered opinions might make in _ his 
friends’ reception of him ; but although some 
of them might have felt shocked or grieved, 
or indignant at his falling off in the aketract, 
as soon as they saw the face of the man 
whom they had once loved, they forgot his 
opinions in himself; or only remembered 
them enough to give an additional tender 
gravity to their manner. For Mr, Hale had 
not been known to many; he had belonged 
to one of the smaller colleges, and had always 
been shy and reserved; but those who in 
youth had cared to penetrate to the delicacy 
of thought and feeling that lay below his 
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silence and indecision, took him to their 
hearts, with something of the protecting 
kindness which they would have shown to a 
woman. And the renewal of this kindliness, 


“A very common fault. What sort of 
people are the Lennoxes ?” 
“He, handsome fluent and agreeable. 


Edith, a sweet little spoiled beauty. Mar- 


after the lapse of years, and an interval of|garet loves her with all her heart, and 


so much change, overpowered him more than 
any roughness or expression of disapproval 
could have done. 

“I’m afraid we’ve done too much,” said 
Mr. Bell. “ You’re suffering now from hav- 
ing lived so long in that Milton air.” 

“T am tired,” said Mr. Hale. “ But it is 
not Milton air. I’m fifty-five years of age, 
and that little fact of itself accounts for any 
loss of strength.” 

“Nonsense! I’m upwards of sixty, and 
feel no loss of strength, either bodily or men- 
tal. Don’t let me hear you talking so. 
Fifty-five! why, you’re quite a young man.” 

Mr. Hale shook his head. “These last 
few years!” said he. But after a minute’s 

use, he raised himself from his half recum- 

ent position, in one of Mr. Bell’s luxurious 
easy-chairs, and said with a kind of trem- 
bling earnestness : 

“ Bell! you're not to think, that if I could 
have foreseen all that would come of my 
change of opinion, and my resignation of 
my living—no! not even if I could have 
known how she would have suffered,—that I 
would undo it—the act of open acknow- 
ledgment that Ino longer held the same faith 
as the church in which I was a priest. As 1 
think now, even if I could have foreseen that 
cruellest martyrdom of suffering, through the 
sufferings of one whom I loved, I would have 
done just the same as far as that step 
of openly leaving the church went. I 
might have done differently, and acted more 
wisely, in all that I subsequently did for my 
family. But I don’t think God endued me 
with over-much wisdom or strength,” he 
added, falling back into his old position. 

Mr. Bell blew his nose ostentatiously be- 
fore answering. ‘Then he said: 

“He gave you strength to do what your 
conscience told you was right ; and I don’t 
see that we need any higher or holier strength 
than that ; or wisdom either. I know I have 
not that much ; and yet men set me down in 
their fool’s books as a wise man; an inde- 
pendent character; strong-minded, and all 
that cant. ‘The veriest idiot who obeys his 
own simple law of right, if it be but in wiping 
his shoes on a door-mat,is wiser and stronger 
than I, But what gulls men are!” 

There was a pause. Mr. Hale spoke first, 
in continuation of his thought : 

“ About Margaret.” 

“Well! about Margaret. What then?” 

“Tf I die——” 

“ Nonsense ! ” 

“What will become of her—I often think ? 
I suppose the Lennoxes wif ask her to live 
with them, I try to think they will. Her 
aunt Shaw loved her well in her own quiet 
way ; but she forgets to love the absent.” 


| 


Edith with as much of her heart as she can 
spare.” 

“Now, Hale ; you know that girl of yours 
has got pretty nearly all my heart. I told 
you that before. Of course, as your daughter, 
as my god-daughter, I took great interest in 
her betore I saw her the last time. But this 
visit that I paid to you at Milton made me her 
slave, I went, a willing old victim, following 
the car of the conqueror. For, indeed, she looks 
as grand and serene as one who has struggled, 
and may be struggling, and yet has the 
victory secure in sight. Yes, in spite of all 
her present anxieties, that was the look on 
her face. And so, all I have is at her service, 
if she needs it; and will be her’s, whether 
she will or no, when I die. Moreover, I my- 
self, will be her preux chevalier, sixty and 
gouty though I be. Seriously, old friend, 
your daughter shall be my principal charge in 
life, and all the help that either my wit or my 
wisdom or my willing heart can give shall be 
her’s. I don’t choose her out as a subject for 
fretting. Something, I know of old, you must 
have to worry yourself about, or you wouldn’t 
be happy. But you're going to outlive 
me by many a long year. You spare, thin 
men are always tempting and always cheat- 
ing Death! It’s the stout, florid fellows 
like me, that always go off first.” ; 

If Mr. Bell had had a prophetic eye he 
might have seen the torch all but inverted, 
and the angel with the grave and com- 
posed face standing very nigh, beckoning 
to his friend. That night Mr. Hale laid 
his head down on the pillow on which 
it never; more should stir with life. The 
servant who entered his room in the morn- 
ing, received no answer to his speech ; 
drew near the bed, and saw the calm, 
beautiful face lying white and cold under the 
ineffaceable seal of death. The attitude was 
exquisitely easy ; there had been no pain— 
no struggle. The action of the heart must 
have ceased as he lay down. 

Mr. Bell was stunned by the shock; and 
only recovered when the time came for being 
angry at every suggestion of his man’s. 

“ A coroner’s inquest? Pooh. You don’t 
think I poisoned him! Dr. Forbes says it 
is just the natural end of a heart complaint. 
Poor old Hale! You wore out thattender heart 
of yours before its time. Poor old friend! 
how he talked of his Wallis, pack up a 
carpet-bag for me in five minutes. Here 
have I been talking. Pack it up I say. I 
must go to Milton by the next train.” 

The bag was packed, the cab ordered, the 
railway reached, in twenty minutes from the- 
moment of this decision. The London train 
whizzed by, drew back some yards, and in 
Mr. Bell was hurried by the impatient guard. 
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He threw himself back in his seat, to try|Mrs. Shaw. 


with closed eyes to understand how one in life 
yesterday could be dead to-day ; and shortly 
tears stole out between his grizzled eye- 
lashes, at the feeling of which he opened his 
keen eyes, and looked as severely cheerful as 
his set determination could make him. He 
was not going to blubber before a set of 
strangers. Not he! 

There was no set of strangers, only one 
sitting far from him on the same side. By 
and bye Mr. Bell peered at him, to discover 
what manner of man it was that might have 
been observing his emotion; and behind the 
great sheet of the outspread Times, he recog- 
nised Mr, Thornton. 

“ Why, Thornton! is that you?” said he, 
removing hastily to a closer proximity. 
He shook Mr. Thornton vehemently by the 
hand, until the gripe ended in a sudden relax- 
ation, for the hand was wanted to wipe away 
tears. He had last seen Mr. Thornton in 
his friend Hale’s company. 

“T’m going to Milton, bound on a melan- 
choly errand. Going to break to Hale’s 
daughter the news of his sudden death !” 

“Death! Mr. Hale dead!” 

“ Ay; I keep saying it to myself, ‘ Hale is 
dead !’ but it does not make it any the more 
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There might be a way open, 


| perhaps, by my offering to marry that worthy 


lady! but that would be quite a pis aller. 
And then there’s that brother !” 

“ What brother? <A brother of her 
aunt’s?” 

“No, no; a clever Lennox (the captain's 
a fool, you must understand) ; a young bar- 
rister, who will be setting his cap at Mar- 
garet. I know he has had her in his mind 
|this five years or more; one of his chums 
told me as much; and he was only kept 
back by her want of fortune. Now that will 
be done away with.” 
| “How?” asked Mr. Thornton, too earnestly 
james to be aware of the impertinence of his 
| question. 
| “Why, she’ll have my money at my death, 
| And ifthis Henry Lennox is half good enough 
|for her, and she likes him—well! I might 
find another way of getting a home through a 
marriage. I’m dreadfully afraid of being 
tempted, at an unguarded moment, by the 
aunt.” 

Neither Mr. Bell nor Mr. Thornton were in 
a laughing humour ; so the oddity of any of 
the speeches which the former made was 
| unnoticed by them. Mr, Bell whistled, with- 
out emitting any sound beyond a long hissing 








real, Hale is dead for all that. He went to} breath; changed his seat, without finding 
bed well, to all appearance, last night, and | comfort or rest ; while Mr. Thornton sate im- 
was quite cold this morning when my servant | moveably still, his eyes fixed on one spot in 





went to call him.” 

“ Where? I don’t understand!” 

“ At Oxford. He came to stay with me; 
hadn’t been in Oxford this seventeen years 
—and this is the end of it.” 

Not one word was spoken for above a 
quarter of an hour. Then Mr. Thornton 
said : 

“ And she!” and stopped full short. 

“Margaret you mean. Yes! I am going 
to tell her. Poor fellow ! how full his thoughts 
were of her all last night! Good God! Last 
night only. And how immeasurably distant 
he is now! But I take Margaret as my 
child for his sake. I said last night I would 
take her for her own sake. Well, I take her 
for both.” 

Mr. Thornton made one or two fruitless 
attempts to speak, before he could get out the 
words: 

“ What will become of her!” 

“T rather fancy there will be two people 
waiting for her: myself for one. I would 
take a live dragon into my house to live, if, 
by hiring such a chaperon, and setting up an 
establishment of my own, I could make my 
old age happy with having Margaret for a 
daughter. But there are those Lennoxes!” 

“Who are they?” asked Mr. Thornton 
with trembling interest. 

“Oh, smart London people, who very likely 
will think they’ve the best right to her. 
Captain Lennox married her cousin—the girl 
she was brought up with. Good enough 
people, I dare say. And there’s her aunt, 


the newspaper, which he had taken up in 
order to give himself leisure to think. 

“Where have you been?” asked Mr. Bell, 
at length. 

“To Havre. Trying to detect the secret of 
the great rise in the price of cotton.” 

“Ugh! Cotton, and speculations, and 
smoke, well-cleansed and well cared-for ma- 
chinery, and unwashed and neglected hands. 
Poor old Hale! Poor old Hale! If you 
could have known the change which it was 
to him from Helstone. Do you know the New 
Forest at all?” 

“Yes.” (Very shortly). 

“Then you can fancy the difference between 
itand Milton, What part were you in? Were 
you ever at Helstone? a little picturesque 
village, like some in the Odenwald? You 
know Helstone ?” 

“T have seen it. It was a great change to 
leave it and come to Milton.” 

He took up his newspaper with a deter- 
mined air, as if resolved to avoid further con- 
versation ; and Mr. Bell was fain to resort to 
his former occupation of trying to find out 
how he could best break the news to 
Margaret. 

She was at an upstairs window ; she saw 
him alight; she guessed the truth with an 
instinctive flash. She stood in the middle of 
the drawing-room, as if arrested in her first 
impulse to rush down stairs, and as if by the 
same restraining thought she had been turned 
to stone ; so white and immoveable was she. 

“Oh! don’t tell me! I knowit from your 
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face ! You would have sent—you would not 
have left him—if he were alive! 
papa!” 


Oh papa, 


THE MAN OF ROSS. 


“Tue Man of Ross each lisping babe 
replies.” Not a bit of it—when I was at Ross 
last summer (a pleasant place pleasantly 
dedicated to English honeymoons), I was 
curious about John Kyrle the far-famed Man 
of Ross ; but, so far from finding a lisping babe 
to tell me the brief story of his career, I 
could not even find a servant girl to tell 
me anything. I confess to feeling great 
disappointment ; but, when I reflected that 
the greatest benefactors are often least 
remembered near the spot where they have 
accomplished the most good, and that many 
a Christ’s Hospital boy would never have 


THE MAN OF ROSS. 


John Kyrle had been dead when Pope 
inquired about him at least eight years. 
What Tonsou wrote to Pope I cannot tell ; 
but Pope’s acknowledgment of his communi- 
cation on the subject has recently come to 
light, and will of course be included in Mr. 
Croker’s long-promised edition of Pope. The 
old bookseller, it is clear, sent many par- 
ticulars, which Pope used up with, as he 
admits, ‘a small exaggeration allowable to 
poets” He was determined, he says, that 
his groundwork should be truth, and the 
facts which Tonson sent him were more 
than sufficient for his purpose. He admits 
that many of the particulars were not over- 
well adapted to shine in verse ; but, that he 
selected the most affecting, added two or 
three which he had learned from other hands, 
and relied on what painters call place and 
contrast for any beauty which his verses 





discovered that King Edward the Sixth was! would possess. Indeed the little nightingale 
the founder of his school but for the metal/was right. Nor was he wrong in his motive, 
buttons which he bore upon his coat, I was | if I remember his words correctly. ‘ My 
content to think that Kyrle was in his| motive, he says, ‘for singling out this man 
way quite as well known as King Edward ;| was twofold: first to distinguish real and 
and even better known than the founder of | solid worth from showish or plausible ex- 
Guy’s hospital ; which is more frequently | pense, and virtue from vanity ; and secondly, 
assigned to Guy Earl of Warwick or Guy|to humble the pride of greater men by an 
Faux, than to the wealthy dealer in books| opposition of one so obscure and so distant 


and seamen’s tickets, good, generous-hearted 
Thomas Guy. 

I mentioned my myers semen to an 
elderly clergyman who sat by my side on the 
coach which conveyed us from Ross to Here- 
ford, and added, what indeed is true, that 
the very sexton of the heaven-directed spire 
has but asorry story to relate of the Man of 
Ross. My companion observed that he knew 
the story of the Man of Ross very well, and 
that he would tell me what he knew. “I 
know this county well,” he began, “I come 
from Gutheridge ;” Goodrich, I gathered, re- 
collecting some of Pope’s roguery about Swift, 
and also that Sir Samuel Meyrick has brought 
together in that place, the rich assemblage 
of armour and antiquities so familiar to the 
student of medisval history. 

“Well, sir, Pope derived the whole of his 
knowledge of the Man of Ross from old Jacob 
Tonson the bookseller, who lived at Ledbury, 
some twelve miles from this, on the road 
to Malvern and Worcester. He may have 
heard of him through some of Swift’s friends 
—perhaps from Swift himself, whose grand- 
father, as perhaps you will remember, died 
vicar of Gutheridge, some two miles to our 
left, and was buried there. Or he may have 
heard of him through his friends the Scuda- 
mores, who had a seat at Home Lacy, in this 
county; or the Harleys of Wigmore in Here- 
fordshire ; or through Lord Bathurst, whose 
fine seat was in the adjoining county of 
Gloucester. But I must on with my story. 
Pope had heard of him, and when he was 
engaged on that exquisite epistle of his—Of 
the Use of Riches—he wrote to the old book- 
seller for information about Kyrle. Now 


from the sphere of public glory in a city so 
proud as London.’ ” 

On my observing that the letter containing 
these curious particulars was altogether new 
to me, he replied, “ Yes !—new, I have no 
doubt, to a great number.” ... The story 
of the Man of Ross, I went on to remark, 
deserves to be fully known; for if any man 
shall ever happen to emulate his many virtues, 
no manner of harm has been done if the poet 
has made him think that Mr. Kyrle was 
something more charitable and beneficent 
than he really was. We seldom approach what 
we desire to imitate : and he who would copy 
the example of the Man of Ross will make no 
worse use of his riches by the heightning 
which the poet has given to his picture. 

My friend was evidently struck with my 
observation, but he was not convinced. “No, 
sir,” he replied, “narratives of romantic and 
impracticable virtue are only read with won- 
der ; that which is unattainable is recom- 
mended in vain; that good may be endea- 
voured, it must be shown to be possible.” 

As I was not in the humour for oe 
and was rather in quest of facts, from whic 
I could make my own deductions at leisure, I 
nodded a kind of assent, and asked my friend 
if the account in Pope, of the Man of Ross, 
was not too long and pompous an enume- 
ration of public works and private charities, 
for an income, as the poet asserts (clear of 
debts, and taxes, wife, and children) of only five 
hundred pounds a-year. AndI added a doubtif 
this really useful man had, from his own small 
estate, actually performed all the good works 
attributed to him in the poet’s exemplary 
picture. “No doubt of it,” was the reply. 
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“The truth is that Kyrle was a man of known 
integrity and active benevolence, by whose 
assiduity and interest the wealthy were per- 
suaded to contribute to his schemes. This 
influence he obtained by an example of 
liberality exerted to the utmost extent of his 
power, and he was thus able to give more 
than he actually had. The man who has 
reduced his own wants to very few, and who 
lives for others rather than for himself, will 
find many to assist him in his fervid and 
active benevolence. He may do much even 
when unassisted, but he will accomplish more 
when he adds to his own example the neces- 
sary oflices of intervention and solicitation.” 
“When Pope,” my coach-companion con- 
tinued, ‘published his verses Mr. Kyrle’s 
grave in the chancel of the church at Ross was 
then unmarked. He has mentioned the cir- 
cumstance.”—Yes, I remember, I replied,— 


“ And what ? no monument, inscription, stone ? 
His race, his form, his name almost unknown.” 


“True,” said my companion,“and let me add 
a further particular from the same letter.— 
‘I was not sorry,’ writes Pope, to the old 
bookseller, ‘that he had no monument, and 
will put that circumstance into a note, 
perhaps into the body of the poem itself,— 
unless (mark the ingenuity of Pope) you 
intreat the contrary in your own favour 
your zeal to erect one.’ But Tonson had not the 
zeal : yet he was very rich.” 

“T am unwilling,” [ observed with a smile, 
—my mind running on some anecdotes of Ton- 
son’s parsimony—*todiminish the interest that 
must always be felt in the name of Kyrle 
—my only wish is to arrive at the truth. 
Pope’s commentators have been very unjust 
to hismemory. Warton calls him the Howard 
of his time, and Bowles the modern Chan- 
dos. Now Kyrle’s exertions were confined to a 

tty village, while Howard’s extended from 

ndon, into the heart of Russia; and as for 
ostentation—the ruling passion of the Duke 
of Chandos—there seems to have been no 
spark of that evil nature in the whole of 
yrie’s composition.” 

At this period of our conversation our 
coachman joined in with, “You are talk- 
ing about the Man of Ross, ai’nt you? ... 
Well, I can tell you something about him, 
which people don’t generally know, and when 
they do know, don’t generally believe. The 
Man of Ross, sir,—was taken up as a high- 
wayman.”—“ Quite true, coachman,” my cle- 
rical friend observed. “ The fact is first told 
by Stephen Duck the thresher-poet. Pope’s 
friend, Spence, was curious about Kyrle, and 
made some enquiries of the thresher, whose 
letter in reply,states that Kyrle was a tall, thin 
man, and went so plain in his dress that when 
he worked in the fields with his own labourers, 
(which he frequently did), he was not distin- 
guished from them by anything more than a 
certain dignity in his air and countenance. He 
kept two public days in a week—the market- 
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day and Sunday. On the former the neighbour- 
ing gentlemen and farmers dined with him; 
and, if they had any differences or disputes, 
instead of going to law, they appealed to 
the Man of Ross. His decision was generally 
final. At these entertainments he did not 
treat them with wines, but with cider and 
good strong beer. On other occasions he 
lived frugally. The circumstances under 
which he was taken as a highwayman are now, 
as far as I have inquired, wholly unknown. 
Three persons went, it is said, each in a 
coach and six to bail him. Such,” continued 
my acquaintance, “ was the Man of Ross,— 


“ His virtues walked their narrow round, 
Nor made a pause, nor left a void ; 
And sure the Eternal Master found 
The single talent well employed.” 


“ But Iam near my journey’send. [I live 
under the shade of that spire (pointing to an 
Early English spire embosomed in trees)— | 
that is my church—and, if you like a pleasant | 
country, a cheerful cider-cup, a well-aired 
bed, and a game at backgammon, I shall be 
glad to see you.” With that he said good- 
bye, slipped a shilling into the coachman’s 

and, and disappeared, surrounded as he 
went by the pleasant faces of many of his 
parishioners, 

The coachman told me, when he was still in | 
sight, that if I had a spare day or two on my 
hands, I should do well to accept the vicar’s 
invitation. “He lives very comfortably, has 
a kind-hearted wife, is liked by all around, 
and has an extra horse in the stable for a | 
friend. I’d as soon go,” was his summary | 
| observation, “to his vicarage as to any house | 
|in the whole of Herefordshire.” 

I have not as yet been able to make good 
my intention of visiting the worthy vicar ; but | 
shall certainly do so before another year is 
over. I have heard from him with other par- | 
ticulars about the Man of Ross, and with a 
pressing invitation to accompany him in a | 
day’s ramble to search for all that remains | 
of Haywood Forest, in Herefordshire,—the 
original scene of Milton’s Comus, “ We dine,” 
he says, “every week-day at two,—that is the 
hour at which the Man of Ross dined,—and my 
Sunday dinner is very often, too, like his, a 
rump of beef, with vegetables from my own 
garden,” 
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